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WHEN the first Classical Conference was held at Ann Arbor, 
in 1895, there was no intention of arranging for similar gather- 
ings in the immediate future. In the following year, however, 
the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club perfected a plan of organiza- 
tion which encouraged the holding of conferences in all depart- 
ments; and since 1896 an annual conference has been arranged 
for classical teachers in the spring vacation, the program being 
so adjusted to that of the Schoolmasters’ Club that those who 
desired could attend both meetings. 

The Classical Conference of the present year was held on 
Thursday and Friday, March 29 and 30. The program, which 
was full and varied, contained an unusual number of papers 
which will be published, part in the Schoo. Review, part in 
other periodicals. Only a brief outline of the proceedings, there- 
fore, need be given here. The four sessions were held in New- 
berry Hall, three on Thursday, one on Friday afternoon ; Friday 
forenoon those attending the Classical Conference were invited 
to meet with the Schoolmasters’ Club for the discussion of ques- 
tions relating to the teaching of English. The attendance, while 
not so large as in 1898, when the Conference met under the 
auspices of the Committee of Twelve of the American Philolog- 
ical Association, was fully equal to the average, and the interest 
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throughout was well sustained. The presiding officer of the 
morning session on Thursday was Superintendent E. T. Austin, 
of Owosso, president of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club; of the 
afternoon session, Professor Harold North Fowler, of the West- 
ern Reserve University. At the other sessions Professor Francis 
W. Kelsey, of the University of Michigan, acted as chairman. 

The opening session on Thursday was devoted to the subject, 
“The Reading of Latin Verse.” The first paper, by Professor 
John C. Rolfe, reviewed the recent literature of the subject, hav- 
ing reference particularly to the discussion between Professor 
Charles E. Bennett, of Cornell University, and Professor George 
L. Hendrickson, of the University of Chicago, which recently 
appeared in the American Journal of Philology. This paper will 
be published in the ScHoot REviEw. 

The second paper, on ‘The Melodic Element in the Reading 
of Latin Verse,’”’ was by Professor Francis W. Kelsey The 
speaker first presented the relation of poetry and music in the 
different periods of classical antiquity. He then developed at 
some length a theory of melodic variation in the reading of 
Latin verse, which was designed to explain the relation of word 
accent and ictus. The line of argument, which involved the 
treatment of an unusual number of technical details, cannot be 
adequately presented in a brief abstract. As illustrating points 
touched upon inthe paper Miss Alice G. Bailey, of the Univer- 
sity School of Music, rendered with much expression the Hymn 
to Calliope attributed to Mesomedes, and Dr. William H. Wait, 
of the University of Michigan, sang the Hymn to Helios, and 
the Dirge of Sicilus; afterwards Miss Bailey sang Catullus’ 
Elegy on the Death of Lesbia’s Sparrow to a melody which, 
written to exemplify certain principles stated in the paper, had 
been harmonized by Professor A. A. Stanley; and the members 
of the Latin teachers’ course in the University gave the musical 
exercise prepared by Mr. J. R. Nelson (published in the ScHoor 
Review for March 1899) on the first eleven lines of the Aeneid. 

The papers on the reading of Latin verse were discussed by 
Professors George Hempl and Benjamin P. Bourland. Professor 
Hemp! pointed out clearly the distinction between the scientific 
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and the pedagogical aspects of the subject. At best our data 
for determining how Latin verse was read by a Roman of the age 
of Augustus are meager and unsatisfactory. It will probably 
never be possible to know exactly how the hexameters of Virgil 
sounded ; yet the subject is full of interest, and scientific investi- 
gation must follow up every clue that promises to lead to a 
definite conclusion. Professor Bourland took up the question 
whether the study of the Romance languages will throw light 
upon the structure of Roman verse, reaching a negative conclu- 
sion; their verse systems are all based upon a different princi- 
ple. Principal W. B. Arbaugh, of the Ypsilanti High School, 
closed the discussion with an account of some interesting experi- 
ments in teaching students to read Virgil metrically. 

The first paper of the afternoon session was by Mr. Clarence 
Linton Meader, of the University of Michigan, upon ‘‘Semasio- 
logical Changes of the Demonstrative Ipse.” It was based upon a 
section of a treatise, which will be published in the near future, 
in which are traced the successive changes of meaning of all the 
Latin demonstrative proaouns. A brief abstract follows: 


The character of zste as a pronoun of the second person is indicated by its 
exclusion from historical narrative in the Ciceronian and Augustan periods 
(Caesar, Sallust, Nepos, Livy, Velleius), and its frequent occurrence in 
orations, dialogues, letters and in the quotations in the fourth book of the 
Rhetorica ad Herennium. The first indication of the absence of this 
character is found in the collocation zste tuus, vester, etc., which occurs from 
Plautus on. /sé¢e, losing its classical meaning, takes on a force approaching 
closely to that of classical zc. 

That such a change actually took place is shown by the following lines of 
evidence : 

1. ste refers to something immediately connected with the speaker either 
locally and temporally or in conception (from Horace on—especi- 
ally frequent in the Metamorphoses of Apuleius), and is even rein- 
forced by meus (Catullus 17, 21), vester (Virgil, Aen. 11, 165), etc. 
/ste is used in connections reserved by classical writers for Aéc (Valer. 
Max. 3, 8, 2. 5, 4, 3. Other examples occur in Manilius, Pliny N. H., 
Lactantius, Lucifer Cagliari, Calpurnius, Jordanes, etc.). Augustine 
has isto modo for hoc modé, Claud. Mam. has side by side inc alias 
and istinc alias. 

Instead of the contrast Aic—z//e (see Cic. in Catilinam 2, 11) we find 
in Valer. Max. Z. c. tsta—il/a. This collocation does not always prove 
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that zsfe has the force of Azc (compare, for example, such contrasts 
as tu—-ille, ego—tu), and must be supported, as it often is, by collat- 
eral evidence. J/ste(=hic)—z//e occurs also in Lucan, Quintilian, Gel- 
lius, Scriptores Historiae Augustae, Ammianus Marcellinus, Jordanes, 
and in the Christian writers Firmicus Maternus, Lactantius, Ambrosius, 
Hilarius Pictaviensis, Filastrius, Augustine, Orosius, Sulpicius Severus, 
Fulgentius Planciades, Faustus Reiensis, Alcimus Avitus, Ennodius, 
etc. 

The usage of the early Latin translations of Greek writings, such as the 
Epistles of Ignatius, the Shepherd of Hermes, the New Testament and 
the Novellae of Justinian. Especially valuable are the second and 
third Novellae, parts of each of which we possess in at least two inde- 
pendent Latin translations. They all render ofros both by zc and by 
iste, one set of translations showing in any given passage forms of ic 
and in another forms of zs¢e. Planc. Fulg. translates ¢uton phone (sic) 
by zstarum vox. 

Equally valuable are the Glosses in Goetz, C. G. L. Vols. II, 1V, and 
V, in which we find o6ros rendered by ic, istic, ts, ¢. g., histic hic, his 
istis; and hec (sic) by sée. 

The Romance languages bear witness to the change under discussion. 
They show: es¢e (Italian, Spanish, Portug., Catal.), zs¢ (Rumanian), 
est (Provengal), guesto for eccum istum (Italian), stamattina, stasera, 
stanotte (all Italian for zsta mattina, etc.), and numerous other sur- 
vivals of zs¢e. 

Priscian (III, 142 K.) says: “ z/e” spatio longiore intellegitur, zs¢e 
vero propinquiore, 

The usage is found in Italy, Sardinia, Africa, Mauretania (?), Aquitania, 
southern Gaul, Dalmatia and Pannonia. It cannot, therefore, be described 
as characteristic of “ African Latinity,” although it is common among Afri- 
can writers. Valer. Max, (ca. 29 A. D.) and possibly Celsus are the earliest 
authors to show this usage. The instance zs/os—z//os assigned by editors 
to Caesar (frag. de lib. de analogia 7 d) is easily proved to be falsely attrib- 
uted to him, since Pompeius (p. 144, 20 K.) does not cite Caesar’s own words. 
There are further in the Corpus Inscr. Latinarum, Vol. I, two inscriptions 
which may be taken, perhaps with some reservation, as the earliest existing 
examples of the usage zste=Azc. They show respectively zstic sepultus est, 
for the familiar Azc sefultus est, and in ttusm (corrected by Gamurrini to 
istum) annum for in hunc annum. 


The second paper was by Professor F. B. Tarbell, of the 
University of Chicago, who described and interpreted a beautiful 
piece of Greek pottery that had lately come into his posses- 
sion, an inscribed cylix by Duris. It had been broken and 


unskillfully mended in antiquity, but the finely executed figure of 
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Dionysus, in the interior, and the Satyrs and Naiads on the 
exterior are only slightly marred. A half-tone reproduction of 
the cup was shown in connection with the paper. A fuller account 
will be published in the American Journal of Archeology. 

Next followed Mr. H. F. De Cou, of the University of Michi- 
gan, who presented a drawing of a curious unpublished statuette 
from the Argive Heraeum. This he interpreted as a figure 
of Aphrodite, fortifying his contention by a mass of seemingly 
conclusive evidence. This paper also will be published in full. 

Last on the program of the afternoon session was a discus- 
sion of the question whether or not Caesar should be read in the 
high-school course. The discussion, which is printed elsewhere 
(p. 324), was carried on by Dr. F. O. Bates, of the Detroit 
high school, Principal J. W. Welch, of the Adrian high school, 
and Principal Ralph S. Garwood, of the Marshall high school. 

On Thursday evening the Conference was favored with an 
inspiring address by Dr. Paul Carus, of Chicago. Dr. Carus paid 
an earnest tribute to the classical scholarship of Germany, direct- 
ing attention to the great influence of the study of antiquity in 
the intellectual development of the German nation. At the close 
he gave an account of his method of teaching Latin in a German 


gymnasium before coming to this country. This part of the 
address is so fruitful in practical suggestion that the permission 
of Dr. Carus was asked to reproduce it here. 


I have frequently heard Americans deplore the fact that American youths 
have not the same facilities for classical study as the German youth, and so 
have little chance of successfully competing with German scholarship. This is 
true ; but if you knew the sacrifice with which Germans have bought their 
superiority in this one line of study, your regret would be somewhat lessened. 
The fact is that in America we cannot afford to devote so much time and 
care to one subject ; we have to educate our children for practical life, and 
cannot make of every boy a classical scholar. But this is the situation in Ger- 
many, where too much stress has been laid upon the study of Latin and 
Greek. The Gymnasia are splendid institutions for philologists, but the 
course of study in them, mapped out by teachers of the classics in the last 
century, was more and more arranged as if the salvation of mankind depended 
upon a proper comprehension of Latin and Greek grammar. Herein lies the 
fault of the German institutions. With few exceptions the boys in the 
Gymnasia, whatever profession they may later on choose, are treated all 
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alike to Latin at ten lessons per week for nine years, and to Greek at six 
lessons per week for six years, and the study of grammar is the most impor- 
tant part of their instruction. They make translations and read authors too 
often with the only result that they become familiar with the laws of inflec- 
tion and syntax. 

Since I left Germany improvements have been made at the instance of 
the German emperor, but these improvements consist mainly in the reduc- 
tion of the work, which threatened to overburden the boys. According to a 
ministerial decree, the Latin composition which was required at the final 
examination is omitted, while the grammatical exercises are kept up; and 
thus it seems to me that the reform has been made in the wrong place, and 
that the relief from overwork, which was so much needed, has been applied 
at the wrong point, injuring the most important part of the school work, while 
the errors of pedantry are still adhered to. 

I find this fault with the German method, that it teaches not the languages 
themselves, but the grammar of the languages. The result is that the aver- 
age German classicists are splendid scholars, but poor linguists. Of course 
there are some German philologists who are excellent linguists, but consider 
weekly ten hours of Latin and six hours of Greek, not counting the many 
additional hours of home study, which is by no means inconsiderable, then 
the three years’ course of university training, and you will see how poor the 
result is for the enormous output of time and labor! There are very few 
scholars in learned Germany who possess a sufficient command of classical 
Greek to speak it, and the use of the Latin tongue is not at all universal in 
classical circles. It is sometimes pitiable to see how teachers of Latin who 
have all the rules of grammar at their fingers’ end, fumble when called upon 
to speak and converse in Latin, and it is a great comfort to them that the occa- 
sions for speaking Latin are becoming rarer and rarer. 

When I was appointed to teach the classics, first at a Real-gymnasium at 
Dresden and then at the Royal Corps of Cadets, I followed a method of my 
own which was designed to make these dead languages living possessions of 
the students. 

I had classes of from fifteen to twenty-five boys; all of them had a more 
or less superficial knowledge of the rudiments, having passed through the 
courses of Sexta and Quinta before they reached me. I began with a dicta- 
tion which I gave them in their mother tongue, and which they had to trans- 
late into Latin as well as they could. This exercise consisted in the beginning 
of five, then of eight, and finally of about twelve to fifteen printed lines, and 
was chosen from classical passages, such as speeches of Caesar, or little tales 
from Livy, or exhortations from Cicero, or fables or verses from Ovid and 
Virgil, etc. I took care that the subject should have*some additional interest 
beside its being an example of Latin. As soon as the dictation was finished 
the copy books were taken up and I corrected them at home, a piece of work 
which can be done rapidly, say in about forty minutes, but offers to a teacher 
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the great advantage that by counting the mistakes he has a good method for 
marking his scholars, a method which is not based upon a subjective estimate, 
but upon objective data, and the boys will not fail to understand the justice 
of the system. 

This same exercise, the dictation, was in the next lesson made the topic 
of discussion; all the difficulties were explained, the mistakes pointed out, 
the correct expressions determined, and the grammatical rules laid down, and 
then everyone had to copy the exercise so as to have it in faultless shape. I 
was always careful in selecting the poorest scholars to make them read the 
sentences aloud, and so the class was prepared for complying with the main 
task I set them, viz., the learning of their piece of Latin composition by heart ; 
and I was rigorous in enforcing the work. Scholars who did not know it on 
the appointed day were condemned to copy the lesson until they knew it. In 
the beginning there were few among the boys, perhaps five among twenty, 
whose work was at once satisfactory; but persistence taught them to do 
better, and after the end of a year’s course all of them could learn their les- 
son, while the best scholar could after the first dictation, when called upon, 
stand before the class and recite the lesson in intelligible, sometimes in fault- 
less, Latin. 

The general routine lessons were combined with these exercises. In addi- 
tion we had grammar lessons and did some reading; but I took pains always 
to fall back upon the stock of living sentences which the boys knew by heart 
for the illustration of rules of any kind, and the result was astounding. Even 
the most backward scholars acquired an ease in the use of the Latin, which 
became a living part of their soul, and remained serviceable during their entire 
school time, probably for life. And I have to add that the boys worked less 
at home for my Latin lessons than for the Latin lessons of my colleagues; 
they learned most in the hours of the lessons themselves. In the beginning 
the work was hard for me, because it was difficult to select or adapt passages 
from Latin authors ; but the more I searched for them the more I found, and 
in the course of a few years the burden of my labors, too, was lessened. 

Though my personal experience in teaching the classics is limited to boys 
who were not beginners, I see no reason why the method should not be appli- 
cable to beginners. The difficulty consists only in finding sentences easy 
enough for beginners. There are enough. Take, for instance, in Latin this 
sentence which has been said of the Bible: 

Hic liber est in quo quaerit sua dogmata quisque 
Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua. 
Or take Virgil’s advice: ‘‘ Tu ne cede malis sed contra audentior ito.”’ 

The method here recommended, which proposes to teach the language not 
in its several analyzed parts, but as an organized whole, is not limited in its 
application to the classical languages. It is, as 1 know from experience, the 
best method also for teaching modern languages. Begin to teach German or 
French by picking out gems of simple poetry-—poems by Heine or Goethe, 
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by La Fontaine or Béranger — poems like “ Du bist wie eine Blume, so hold, 
so sch6n, so rein,” etc., or, “ I] était un soi d’Yvetét, peu connu dans l'histoire.” 
Even children will enjoy the mere sound of the verses, and will learn them 
easily, and if you wish to prepare children for the study of languages at 
school teach them some such rhymes. Children ought to understand the 
sense of the words, but should not as yet be bored with grammatical rules. 
As soon as they have a certain stock they will naturally ask to know something 
about the grammar in order the better to comprehend the sense, and when 
they feel the need of the grammar then the time comes for teaching it. 

You will understand that the method sketched out here is not the natural 
method, so called; the “natural method” has, in my opinion, serious draw- 
backs. Its inventors overlooked the fact that the person who learns a new 
language is in possession of his or her own vernacular, and that by learning 
some trivial phrases of common everyday life the pupil merely adds words of 
a foreign language to the stock of expressions of his own. Thus people who 
learn German, French, or any other language by the natural method, so 
called, are bound to speak an English-German, English-French, or whatever 
it may be. The main purpose in the method which I recommend consists in 
laying the foundation not of grammatical rules, not of single words, but of 
entire sentences, that is to say of the language itself, in the mind of the pupil. 
If this basis is very accurate, the superstructure can be executed easily 
and in various ways, and will stand on a safe foundation. The natural method 
will render it almost impossible for a student ever to keep his own and other 
languages distinct, and it is scarcely probable that he will acquire a real 
command of a foreign tongue in all its fine shades. The two languages— 
the vernacular of the scholar and the language to be learned — must be stored 
up in the mind each by itself, and not simply attached the one to the other 
by talking and continuing to talk. Astudent who has first acquired a certain 
stock of sentences in a foreign language, knowing them by heart, will, as soon 
as he is expected to translate, naturally fall back upon the sentences with 
which he is familiar, and will use the same or similar constructions. 

I would not advise making beginners do translation work to any large 
extent. The use of the translation method so common in our Latin lessons is 
the reason why Latin remains a dead language to us, instead of being resusci- 
tated to new life. I donot say that translations should not be made; I say that 
beginners ought to be practised very little in translations, for they are exercises 
for very advanced schoiars, and we ought to teach students of Latin not to 
translate literally, but to express the same idea in analogous phrases, such as 
those with which they are familiar. The reading of authors should be done 
aloud, and much stress should be laid in these recitations upon good diction, 
constantly keeping in mind the correct pronunciation, and being very exact 
at the beginning. When thus a basis as to the general character of an 
author has been laid, it should be supplemented by cursory reading. 
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The first paper on Friday afternoon was by Miss Grace G. 
Begle, on ‘“‘Caesar’s Account of the Animals in the Hercynian 
Forest (De Bello Gallico, VI, 25—28).” This will be published 
in the ScHoor REvIEw. 

The next paper, by Professor Harold North Fowler, has 
already been published in the Western Reserve University Bulletin. 
It presented an account of a New Papyrus, containing ‘“‘a List of 
Olympic Victors.” 

The small fragment of papyrus referred to was found by Mr. Grenfell and 
Mr. Hunt, with many hundreds of other papyrus fragments, in the ancient 
rubbish heaps of Oxyrhynchus, in Egypt. On one side are some accounts, on the 
other, part of a list of victors in the Olympic games. The part preserved 
covers the years 480, 476, 472, 468, 456, 452, and 448 B.C. The papyrus 
dates from about 250 A. D. It is published by Grenfell and Hunt in the 
second volume of the Graeco-Roman branch of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
An exhaustive commentary by Professor Carl Robert is to be found in Hermes, 
1900, pp. 141-195. 

The fragment contains a list of the events, thirteen in number, at the 
Olympic games for seven Olympiads, with the names of the winners. Even 
this bare list gives some information concerning the arrangement of the games, 
but the chief importance of the fragment is derived from the fact that the 
names of many of the victors here mentioned are already known through 
odes of Pindar or Bacchylides or through mention by Pausanias or other 
writers. By comparison of the fragmentary list with the works of various 
writers, the exact dates of several odes by Pindar and Bacchylides have been 
fixed. 

More important than the results for the history of literature are those for 
the history of sculpture. Pythagoras of Rhegium is found to have made the 
statue of the victor in one of the events as late as 452 B. C., perhaps even in 
448, which extends his activity to a much later time than has generally been 
assigned to it. Polyclitus is found to have been active at least as early as 
452, perhaps even in 460, being therefore little, if at all, younger than 
Phidias. Naucydes is found in activity in 448. Myron made the statue of a 
victor in 448, somewhat later than the time usually assigned to him. Several 
less important artists, Ptolichus, Pantias, Sostratus, Aristocles, Canachus, and 
Callicles, are directly or indirectly dated by this apparently sterile list of 
names and athletic events. 

Thus even those remains of antiquity, which seem at first sight to be of 
the least importance, may be found of the greatest interest for the light they 
shed upon ancient life and history. The further publications of the Graeco- 
Roman branch of the Egypt Exploration Fund are eagerly awaited by all 
classical scholars. 
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Professor George Hempl followed with a discussion of ‘The 
Sound of ~ before s and fin Latin.” 


Professor Hemp] showed that the combination of a nasal and a following 
fricative, for example, ms, offers peculiar difficulty. This lies in the fact that 
the oral passage must be closed for the production of the nasal consonant, 
but must be opened again immediately and that, too, simultaneously with the 
closing of the nasal passage. A slight miscalculation in the movement of the 
tongue will produce a change: 

1. If the tongue is pressed up a trifle too much, so that it is not free again 
the very moment the nasal passage is closed, both oral and nasal passages 
are momentarily closed and, when the tongue does get free, an explosive or 
stop consonant is produced between the nasal and the fricative. Thus since, 
that is, szzs, has become sz#¢s in most of America. In the same way ms 
became #¢s in Oscan and Umbrian (Brugmann,? I, § 415). 

2. If the tongue is raised incompletely, so that the oral passage is not 
entirely closed, both nasal and oral passages are simultaneously open and we 
have, not the consonant #, but a nasal vowel. That is, the time belonging to 
the consonant is taken up with a nasal vowel following the oral vowel. Thus 
since, that is, svs,is often sounded in England as szzs, in which z represents a 
nasal vowel.t Two such neighboring vowels naturally blend and we thus get 
a long vowel more or less nasalized. As such nasalization is difficult before 
an open consonant, it soon disappears and we get a long oral vowel. 

Just this happened in Latin. Thus mensa became first meesa,’ then mésa, 
later, with loss of nasalization, mésa, Romance mesa. As Latin possessed no 
sign for a nasal vowel, it was sometimes written ez and sometimes e, both 
somewhat inexact spellings. The length of the vowel was observed by Cicero 
and others (see Lindsay, 7ke Latin Language, p. 136). Asthere is no reason 
why a vowel should have lengthened in Latin before a nasal + consonant, 


we can interpret Cicero’s evidence in no other way, than that the Latin of his 


time no longer had vowel + s, but a long, more or less nasalized, vowel + s. 
Had the consonant 2 disappeared absolutely and at once with compensatory 
lengthening of the vowel, it would not have escaped Cicero’s attention. 
Moreover, this notion involves the highly improbable assumption of the 
simultaneous failure of two articulations, namely, the closing of the oral 
passage and the opening of the nasal passage. It is, therefore, evident, on 
the one hand, that there never was a ménsa, and, on the other, that mensa 
did not become mésa by the sudden dropping out of with compensatory 
lengthening of the vowel. With the Romance series — 

Lat. constlium > cosil.* > cosil. > Old Welsh cusz7 compare the English— 

Gc. gans > OE. gods > gids > Eng. gis ‘goose.’ In the latter, the nasal- 
vowel stage is proved by the change of a to open a, while the rise of the long 
nasal open ¢ to the close @ is parallel to the similar change in Latin. 


* Roman letters, rather than Italic, are used to indicate nasal vowels. 
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The last paper was on ‘‘The Origin and Growth of the Myth 
about Tarpeia” by Dr. Henry A. Sanders, of the University of 
Michigan. 


In investigating the myth the subject has to be taken up in inverse order. 
First, the various literary forms and their sources are determined in order to 
discover what portions are original and of popular origin; on the basis of 
this result the birth and growth of the popular myth together with the causes 
giving rise to the same are traced. 

The two earliest forms of the myth appear in the annalist Fabius Pictor 
(cited by Dionysius of Halicarnassus) and in Antigonus (cited by Plutarch), 
both of whom wrote early in the second century B.C. They agree in regard 
to the treachery of Tarpeia and her death at the hands of the Sabines, but 
differ as to the personality of Tarpeia and the reason for her act of treachery. 
Avtigonus seems to have been little followed, while Fabius furnished the 
foundation for all the earlier Roman annalists except Piso. This writer knew 
of the custom of offering yearly sacrifices at the grave of Tarpeia, near the 
Tarpeian rock ; so he decided that Tarpeia could not have been a traitress, and 
remodeled the whole story to fit that conception. He had little influence, his 
version appearing only in Dionysius and as a variant in Livy. The existence 
of the grave is proved by Varro and many others and there is no reason to 
doubt Piso’s statement about the sacrifices, if we explain them as offerings to 
the dead on the Parentalia or Feralia. 

The form of the myth in the later annalists is shown by Varro and Livy; 
the chief addition is that Tarpeia has become a Vestal virgin. This arose 
from a confusion with a real Vestal Tarpeia, who is named by Plutarch. 
Though mentioned only in this passage, her existence is abundantly proved 
by her influence on the myth, the existence of her statue and many similar 
considerations. In addition to this later annalist Livy also used Fabius and 
Piso. Ovid used a later annalist only and made no additions. Silius Itali- 
cus used Livy directly, but certain similarities in the wording show that all 
the other imitators of Livy, except Plutarch, used the Epitome of Livy instead 
of the entire work ; the authors in question are Florus, Auctor de viris illustribus, 
Cassius Dio, Servius on Virgil, and Valerius Maximus. 

More interesting is a passage in Festus, where the statue of Tarpeia is 
mentioned. Propertius imitates many of the earlier writers, but changes the 
whole character of the myth by introducing love as the motive for the 
treachery ; in this change he was influenced by similar Greek myths. 

Similar to all these in origin is the Tarpeius myth found in a second much 
mutilated passage of Festus. The same is mentioned also in Plutarch’s 
citation of Galba, so the story undoubtedly went back to an earlier Roman 
annalist. Many other forms of the Jater myth conclude this chapter. 

In explaining the origin of the popular myth it was found necessary to deal 
with only three versions, viz., those in Fabius, Antigonus, and Festus-Galba. 
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The last arose as a popular explanation for the custom of punishing 
traitors by hurling them from the Tarpeian rock. Tarpeius is represented as 
the first traitor. 

The Tarpeia myth was also influenced in its origin by the existence near 
this rock of the Porta Pandana and the grave of the Vestal Tarpeia. In the 
remainder of the chapter the evidence for and origin of the Porta Pandana, 
the grave and statue of Tarpeia, the name of the Tarpeian rock and the 
derivation of the word Tarpeia are discussed. 


J. H. Harris, 


Secretary. 
Bay City HIGH SCHOOL 


CAESAR, OR SUBSTITUTES FOR CAESAR?? 
Paper by Dr. F. O. BATEs, of the Detroit High School. 


To piscuss intelligently the question, whether or not Caesar’s 
Gallic War should be the first connected reading in Latin that is 
put into the pupils’ hands, it is necessary for us to determine 
first, what shall be the object sought in teaching Latin in our 
secondary schools. The time was when it was generally believed 
that mental discipline constituted the sole raison d’étre of classi- 
cal study. Such a perversion of a noble subject is comparable 
only to the misuse made of the works of classical art by the 
lime burners of the Middle Ages. It is unfortunately true that 
some teachers still regard discipline as the chief value of the 
study of the classics ; but thanks to the enthusiasm and indefati- 
gable efforts of students of archeology, and to man’s abiding 
love of the beautiful and noble, we are coming to recognize more 
and more fully, that, like history, English literature, and kin- 
dred subjects, the study of Greek and Latin as a means of cul- 
ture, is an aim in itself. Most of us now believe that the life 
and thoughts of the ancient peoples, as an important factor in 
influencing subsequent life and thought, are deserving of our 
most earnest study, and constitute the chief object of the clas- 
sical course. The most direct and effective way of pursuing this 
study is through the Latin and Greek languages. The study 
of customs and antiquities should receive a large share of atten- 
tion, for there is scarcely an enduring institution or custom of 
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modern times that has not its counterpart in Greece or Rome. 
Our whole modern life has its roots in the soil of those countries 
where literature and art reached their highest perfection. 

If such be the aim of classical instruction, it follows that the 
province of the secondary school is to equip the student to read 
accurately and rapidly the ancient literatures in the original. To 
do this successfully, we all recognize the prime importance of 
study of forms and vocabulary. The first of these receives its 
greatest emphasis during the first year of the pupil’s work in the 
language. The acquisition of a vocabulary is a gradual process, 
the result of extensive reading and of careful study, and memo- 
rizing of each new word thatis met. After the student has mas- 
tered the inflections and the simpler rules of syntax, and has 
acquired a limited but well chosen vocabulary, the question that 
confronts Latin teachers is, what text-book is best adapted to 
further progress in the language. 

To decide this question judiciously there is need of consid- 
ering carefully the student’s condition at this stage of his work. 
As yet he has had little practice in reading connected Latin; he 
has been dealing almost exclusively with isolated sentences, 
and to many this work has proved uninteresting, often discourag- 
ing. The first reading, therefore, should be of such a nature as 
to make the transition easy, and to engage and hold the stu- 
dent’s attention. 

Within the last quarter of a century numerous methods 
have been tried, to obviate the difficulty experienced at this 
point. We have seen tried the so-called “natural method,” 
‘“‘the inductive method,” “the A, B, C’s of Latin,” and other 
methods which might be suggested. In the hands of their orig- 
inators these experiments have often proved eminently success- 
ful, but in the hands of careless, incompetent or unsympathetic 
teachers have more frequently resulted in failure. It is not sur- 
prising, then, that many of our foremost Latinists of today advo- 
cate a return to stricter adherence to the usual arrangement of 
our Latin grammars. In recent years the commonest departure 
from what may be called the standard Latin course is the sub- 


stitution, or partial substitution, of some simpler Latin prose for 
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Caesar. It is this innovation which the present paper is intended 
to discuss. 

The objections raised to the use of Caesar's Gallic War, as 
the text-book through which the student is introduced to Latin 
literature, are manifold. The claim is made that it is immoral, 
unreliable, unimportant from a historical point of view, uninter- 
esting, monotonous, and too difficult. Some object not so much 
to the work itself, as to the amount of time devoted to it. The 
most of these objections are met and successfully refuted in an 
able and elaborate article by A. Wagler, entitled ‘ Casar als 
Schulbuch,” which appeared in July 1857, in the Zettschrift fiir 
das Gymnasialwesen; a translation of it by Mr. F. W. Howard is 
to be found in the ScHooL Review for November 1897. 

Those who condemn Caesar on the ground of immorality 
claim that there are depicted too many scenes of bloodshed, 
injustice, and cruelty. It is true that Caesar’s campaigns were 
conducted for the purpose of extending Roman dominion over 
Gaul, and that the account of the various wars frequently reveals 
cruelty, bloodshed, and injustice, but these are necessarily con- 
sequent to a war of conquest. Similar scenes are pictured in all 
of our modern histories, and often as great injustice is shown, yet 
we do not condemn the teaching of history. But it is this very 
nature of the work that constitutes one of its chief values. 
The great distinguishing feature of the Roman people was its 
genius for military organization. And surely no better way of 
presenting this side of the Roman character could be devised, 
than by showing this system in operation under the guidance of 
the man who brought it to its highest efficiency. This can 
easily be done by the proper study of Caesar’s Commentaries. 

The charge against the narrative on the score of incredibility 


can scarcely be seriously maintained. Suetonius, indeed, cau- 
tiously states that Asinius Pollio entertained doubts concerning 
the reliability of Caesar’s account, but the writings of Cicero, 
which give us such full information about this period, nowhere 
cast a doubt on Caesar’s veracity. If there+had been any serious 
or general mistrust of the Commentaries, Cicero, who was gen- 
erally opposed to Caesar, would hardly have failed to record it. 
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In the absence of any serious attempt by Caesar’s own contem- 
poraries to impugn his honesty, we may accept his account as 
substantially faithful and accurate. It is practically inconceiv- 
able that any untrue report of the campaigns could have passed 
unchallenged when there were intelligent literary men, who 
served with him, to correct any material discrepancy. Such an 
exaggeration as some are wont to attribute to Caesar, would have 
served to defeat the very object which modern critics claim for 
this supposed exaggeration. 

From another quarter comes the objection that the subject 
has not historical importance. But this belief can result only 
from an imperfect survey of the period and a failure to set 


events in their true historical relation. Was it of no consequence 
to Rome to acquire territory of the extent of modern France ? 


To check the aggression of Germantribes? To stay the migra- 
tions which served as a prelude to the more disastrous ones of a 
later period and threatened the existence of Roman power in 
Gaul? Did Caesar’s voyages to Britain bring Rome no gain? 
Not only were the campaigns of historical moment in them- 
selves, but the period in which they were fought is of great 
importance in Roman history. All of those influences were 
operating to hasten the overthrow of republican Rome and estab- 
lish in its stead the Rome of the Caesars. True, the Gallic War 
does not reveal these tendencies in a marked degree, but in it we 
see the central commanding figure who was to be the leader in 
that movement which finally triumphed at Actium in 31 B.C. 
Coming to the other points raised against the book, we are 
compelled to admit that the criticisms are more cogent. In 
many respects Caesar proves to be monotonous and uninterest- 
ing, especially to girls, whose tastes are certainly deserving of 
consideration, since they form the majority in the Latin classes 
of the secondary schools. There is a similarity of phraseology 
employed in describing the marches, the formation of the camp, 
the preparation for battle, the disposition of troops, the terms 
of surrender, etc., which is inherent in the nature of the subject, 
but need not be dwelt upon in reading. A frequent cause of 
Caesar’s appearing uninteresting is the failure of the teacher to 
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present the subject.as an historical production. This is some- 
times the result of insufficient reading on the teacher’s part. 
Many teachers have read but little, if any, more than the first 
four books of the Gallic War, and are consequently unable to 
give the work its true and proper setting, or to point out its real 
value as an historical writing. It is a mistaken notion that pre- 
vails with some people, that any one who has a fair knowledge 
of Latin is adequately prepared to teach Caesar. It augurs well 
for the future of the classics that this notion is rapidly los- 
ing ground, and that educators recognize that the best equipped 
classical scholars are none too good to guide the student 
in his introduction to the precious literary monuments of the 
Greeks and Romans. More often, however, the lack of interest 
in Caesar is due to its position in the Latin course. As it is 
generally read first in the course, the most of the time is 
devoted to grammar study at the expense of the more interest- 
ing and historical side of the narrative, which is not obvious to 
the student, and therefore needs full explanation. 

In view of these considerations it seems that there can be no 
cogent reasons adduced for abolishing Caesar’s Gallic War from 
the Latin course of our preparatory schools. The relative posi- 
tion, however, which it should occupy is a matter deserving 
serious study and discussion. Most of our schools commence the 
reading of Caesar immediately after the beginners’ book is com- 
pleted. This course has long seemed to me to be pedagogically 
unsound. Caesar can not be called easy Latin; and those parts 
which have the greatest intrinsic value are usually the most 
difficult. It therefore seems advisable that the student should 
have some reading knowledge of Latin before he is introduced 
to Caesar, in order to remove, so far as possible, the language 
barrier between him and the author’s thought. 

In nearly all other branches of learning, careful consider- 
ation is given to the proper gradation of text-books. Educators 
are working along the line of least resistance. In modern lan- 
guages the first reading selections put into-the hands of the pupil 
are carefully adapted to his stage of progress in those languages. 
In many of our best high schools, which offer only two years of 
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German, the German classics are not read atall. It is a well 
recognized fact, that at the end of his second year a modern 
language student has a much better mastery of the language he 
is studying, than the classical student has at the end of four. 
Though no one would maintain that this inequality is due solely 
to the nature of the authors studied, on the other hand, no one 
would deny that this is a contributory cause. In mathematics 
likewise we observe a scientific correlation of subjects, so that 
the students pass from one to another without experiencing 
great difficulty. 

In response to the demands of those who object to Caesar, 
attempts have been made to provide some more suitable stepping- 
stone from the introductory work to Caesar by substituting less 
complex Latin. The writings most commonly used are Viri 
Romae, Eutropius, the Lives of Nepos, or selections from 
modern Latin. Although we frequently hear the success of this 
experiment questioned, especially by older Latinists, much can 
be said in defense of it. The Latin of these works is better 
adapted to the age of the average student and his stage of 
progress. To require him to unravel the long periodic sentences 
found in Caesar, is to make the translation of Latin appear to 
him what, unfortunately, it has seemed to many, a mere mechan- 
ical process, involving the exercise of those faculties only 
which are most successful in working out prize-puzzles. Again, 
the subjects are more varied and interesting, and show him more 
phases of Roman life than Caesar does. He learns many of 
their customs, sees much of their everyday life, and studies the 
characters of many of the leading public man, and the history of 
their times. In this way he gains a broader perspective, which 
is of inestimable value to him in his later study of Latin master- 
pieces. But what is of the greatest value, by such varied read- 
ing, the student’s interest is kindled and kept alive. This is a 
most important factor in education; without it no study can be 
perfectly successful. Because of this deeper interest, the pupil 
soon finds that he has unconsciously gained considerable facility 
in reading connected Latin and an appreciation for the Roman 
way of developing a thought. 
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In brief, then, my conclusion is that because of his literary 
and historical value, Caesar should not be abolished from the 
Latin course of the preparatory schools. On the other hand, 
the difficulties, resulting mainly from the periodic structure 


employed by Caesar, render his writings unsuitable to be used 
immediately after the introductory work has been completed ; 
that only after considerable simpler Latin has been read, can 
Caesar, as a literary and historical masterpiece, be studied with 


pleasure and profit. 


REMARKS BY PRINCIPAL JOHN W. WELCH, OF THE ADRIAN 
HIGH SCHOOL 

Three facts, it would seem, have suggested the question proposed, 
the difficulty of the text of Caesar, the wrong attitude which we, as 
teachers, too often assume toward it, and the peculiar mental condition 
of the average second year student. The first fact—the difficulty of 
the Gallic War—we cannot dispute. Most students approaching the 
text of Caesar are hampered by their inability to master the thought of the 
printed page—whether Latin or English. They are weak, not only in 
their Latin preparation but in their language preparation in general. 
They cannot get the thought from the words. I am firmly convinced 
that the reason so many students fail in mathematics lies in this very 
fact. History, literature, and science often baffle the student simply 
because he cannot grasp the meaning of the statements in the text-book. 

Much of the student’s previous training has been such as to afford 
him only slight encouragement to think independently. The author 
has relieved him of the necessity of much independent thought, and 
wherein the author has failed, the teacher has come to his rescue. The 
result is that most of our pupils possess little self-confidence. Begin- 
ning the study of Caesar, the student finds himself on an unknown sea. 
All is new and difficult. 

What, we may inquire, are the proper incentives for his work ? 
A class-book, in which shall be carefully recorded the success or failure 
of each days’ effort? Such a device will often produce good recita- 
tions, and perhaps enable the teacher to pass the student at the end of 
the year; but the only legitimate motive to appeal to in the study of 
Caesar, as in all study, is the desire to know. ~ 

First of all, that the student may have the desire to know, the 
teacher must know. If Caesar is uninteresting to us, we shall never be 
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able to arouse the interest of our students. If we fail to see the genius 
of the man in the work of the author, our students will fall by the way- 
side. Whether or not the student becomes interested in the study of 
the Gallic War depends not upon Caesar, but upon us. What have been 
our mistakes ? 

First, 1 am convinced that we sometimes place so much emphasis 
upon the study of the form, that we give too little attention to the con- 
tent. Itis the spirit that giveth life. We could never expect to interest 
our students in Webster’s “ Reply to Hayne” if we confined their work 
to the grammar of the speech. One may say that the cases are by no 
means parallel. True, but the difference is one of degree rather than 
of kind. So long as Caesar is used only as a medium for grinding 
work in grammar, just so long will he be distasteful to both teacher 
and pupil. We must not neglect the grammatical work, but we must 
also interest the student in Caesar. 

Sometimes, I fear, we may even exaggerate the military side of the 
Gallic War. We dwell too much on the fighting of battles, the pitch- 
ing of camps, the slaughtering of barbarians. We emphasize the 
inhuman elements of the work, paying too little heed to the humane 
side. 

The primary purpose in the study of Caesar, as of all literature and 
all history, is its portrayal of human character and human life. 
Literature, to be worthy of the name, must “hold, as ’twere, the 
mirror up to nature.” This, Caesar does. Aeneas’ remark to his 
friend Achates holds true today, Mentem mortalia tangunt. The most 
interesting, the most profitable study forman is man. Our students of 
the Gallic War will find an absorbing interest in the study of the char- 
acters of Caesar, Orgetorix, Ariovistus, and Vercingetorix, if they are 
taught to study them in the same way as our students of Shakespeare 
study the characters of Macbeth, Lear, Hamlet, Portia, and the rest. 
Caesar condones the offense of Dumnorix out of regard for his brother. 
Here they may learn the lesson of self-mastery and compassion. A 
wise man knows when to be severe, a wiser man when to be merciful. 
Caesar forbids his men to retaliate when the retinue of Ariovistus 
treacherously attacks them—but the pages of the Gallic War are full of 
wise and well considered actions. Caesar was a great man even in 
small things. 

Caesar’s Gallic War is first-hand history. Here the student gains 
his first experience in the handling of an original historical document. 
As regards the style of Caesar, he is no less skillful a tactician in the 
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marshaling of words, than in the marshaling of men. His method of 
handling his material ought to be recommended to the student as a 
model for imitation. As a pupil recently said to me: ‘Caesar shows 
how much may be told in a few words well chosen.” Whatever may 
be said of Caesar’s historical accuracy, his literary accuracy cannot be 
gainsaid. One of the greatest faults of our high-school students is 
looseness of speech, inaccuracy in the statement of facts, misrepresenta- 
tion of events as they occur. It is through no malice of spirit that the 
child in the home distorts the events of the schoolroom; the fault 
comes largely through his lack of proper training, and Caesar may be 
made to furnish at least a partial remedy. 

Again, the student is weak in his method of attacking thought. 
The nature of the sentence-structure in the Gallic War is such as to aid 
him here. The logical arrangement, the vital connection of phrases 
and sentences will train him to attack and master the thought. Proper 
training here ought to develop in the pupil a vigorous, healthy English 
style. 


REMARKS BY PRINCIPAL RALPH S. GARWOOD, OF THE MARSHALL 
HIGH SCHOOL 

Among the objections to the use of the Gallic War as a text-book 
I have heard three urged with special emphasis: (1) Caesar contains 
too many long and involved sentences. (2) He has more indirect dis- 
course than the student is likely to meet in all his Latin work after- 
wards. (3) He is dry and uninteresting. I am not convinced of the 
force of these objections, nor am I sure that if sustained they should 
suffice to throw the author out of our course of study. 

I am quite in sympathy with the speaker regarding the inexpediency 
of reading Caesar as the first prose after the first Latin book. The sug- 
gestion of the Latin conference to the Committee of Len was sound, 
that some easy prose such as Gradatim, Nepos, or Viri Romae should 
precede the Caesar. A boy must go into the water to learn to swim, 
but there is no need of pitching him overboard. Some simple prose 
should follow or, better yet, accompany the first Latin book, Caesar 
being left for the second year. 

It is true that Caesar contains many long and involved sentences. 
This is one of the very reasons why I should continue to read the 
usual amount. We should not strive to maké high-school work too 
easy. It should be hard, yet not too hard. High schools exist pri- 
marily for the development of men and women of strong mental 
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power, and this ideal should never be lost sight of. To quote one of 
the University professors : ‘Good teachers never forget that the first 
object of early classical training is to make the boy know Latin and 
know Greek. It is not the classical teacher’s chief aim to make Latin 
easy. This close, hard drill, this training that holds the boy or girl 
to the essential elements of Latin and Greek, can never be dispensed 
with.”” There are certain things a student has to learn whether for his 
future study of Latin or growth of mental power. One of these is the 
suspension of an idea until the end of the sentence is reached. Pro- 
fessor Hale says this is “‘ one of the most important differences between 
the Latin and the English.” In the normal Latin sentence the subject 
is at the beginning or near it, the predicate at the end. To master the 
sentence the boy should not, as in the olden time, be taught to hunt 
the nominative and then hunt the verb, but should read through the 
sentence in the Latin order, thinking out the relations of cases until 
the idea is grasped. ‘That is what the Romans did and what we must 
do if we are to read Latin with any facility. To do this we must have 
sentences of considerable complexity to practice on. This same sus- 
pension of idea is a common occurrence in German, and the boy who 
is not afraid of a long sentence in Latin ought not to hesitate at a long 
involved sentence in any other language. I have had a student say, 
“T know what it means, but can’t translate it,’’ but when asked to 
state carefully what it meant he found that he had also made a good 
translation. 

Further, the second year Latin should result in such a knowledge 
of grammar and syntax, such a mastery of the subject that the ordi- 


nary constructions in the future will not trouble the student. Outside 
of conditional sentences, which are so covered up in indirect discourse 
that they should best be saved till later, the constructions of Caesar 
are a most excellent drill ground. And by the time the four books 
are’ done, grammar drill, as such, ought to be laid aside for other 


objects. 

As regards the second objection, the amount of indirect discourse in 
the first book ; it is better that the boy get enough, and all at one time, 
to last him. Just as in algebra he should solve quadratics until he 
knows how to go about it whenever he meets one, so in Caesar this 
indirect discourse should give him the mastery so that he will be able to 
handle easily any indirect discourse he may meet in the future. The 
subjunctive mood should have no terrors for him when he lays aside 
the first book. 
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The third objection, that Caesar is dry and uninteresting, or is not 
suitable in subject-matter for high school students, seems to me abso- 
lutely untenable. Caesar stands in history as the main figure in an 
epoch-making age. His very faults, as a man, stand out all the more 
prominently. His deeds as Caesar the general, are noted down by 
Caesar the writer, with a distinctness of view that completely divorces 
the two. And there are lessons in his Gallic War for every American 
girl and boy. True as Mr. Collar pointed out, there are ghastly deeds, 
battles, murder, and sudden death, but on the other hand, there are 
deeds of marvelous bravery, of mercy unusuai at that age, of persever- 
ance, courage, and true nobility of character. Broad views of the 
future, endurance of persecution at the hands of his foes, as well as 
intrinsic qualities of character, make Caesar a conspicuous figure 
in the world’s history. 

In the substitutes for Caesar we have little change in subject-matter, 
that is, they are historical in scope, but in Caesar we come into touch 
with history at first hand. If mu/tum non multa be the adage which 
especially needs to be emphasized in our time, much Caesar and not 
many authors, it would seem to me, sums up the correct view and 
theory of the second year Latin. 


FREE HIGH SCHOOLS FOR RURAL PUPILS" 
II 


In a previous article attention has been called to the high- 
school instruction of country pupils as the missing round in the 
ladder of free public education. At the same time it was pointed 
out that this long neglected subject is now receiving marked atten- 
tion in many different states. We noted also the disparity between 
the few public discussions of this question and the great under- 
current of local interest in it almost everywhere. In pedagogi- 
cal literature and on the programs of educational meetings it 
has found small space, while among those persistent, united 
efforts of the friends of education which influence legislatures 
and produce forward movements, it takes rank as one of the 
vital issues of the day. That it is so regarded is strikingly shown 
in the opinions quoted below from correspondents in the several 
states. 

It may be in order to remark here that we are not now dis- 
cussing the high-school question in general. The battle for the 
free high school has been fought and won. In every city and 
village the children of rich and poor alike have free access 
through the high-school portal to the wider and higher mental 
life, with its better preparation, not only for personal power but 
alse for social function, whether industrial, professional, or com- 
mercial. The people’s verdict has been given and we shall not 
reopen the argument. Our object is simply to point out this 
very evident corollary—that the country boy is as rightfully 
entitled as his city neighbor to all these free privileges ; and that 
there are even some reasons for urging his claims with greater 
emphasis. Yet, strange to say, with few and recent exceptions 
our whole country population has remained without free-school 
privileges beyond the elementary course as provided in the 
ungraded rural schools. 


* The present article is a continuation of the discussion begun by ex-state super- 
intendent Corbett in the April number of the current volume of the REVIEW, and con- 
tains the data and conclusions resulting from the fuller investigation outlined in that 


preliminary article.—-EDITOR. 
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It is unnecessary to compare the importance of the high 
school with that of the college or the elementary school. There 
is no doubt that primary and higher education have received 
attention first in nearly all our states. Asa matter of educa- 
tional history, the secondary school has grown up first in the 
shadow of the college, to supply preparation for college courses. 
“To fit for college’ was its original purpose. The primary 
school has always stood upon its own utility ; so has the college 
and the university. But it is only within recent years that the 
high school has been recognized as having within itself the rea- 
sons for its existence. Chief among these reasons from the 
standpoint of society is the discovery of genius. The great 
importance to the public of discovering those best fitted by 
nature to go on to higher attainments, has been recognized ever 
since the days of Plato. Huxley declares that “if the nation 
could purchase potential Watt or Davy or Faraday at the cost 
of a hundred thousand pounds, he would be dirt cheap at the 
money in the narrowest economical sense of the word.” What 
arithmetic can compute the possible unknown loss to society 
through all the past by failure to discover and develop the latent 
possibilities of genius! 

There is every reason to suppose that many of these are to 
be found among the children reared in the more natural and nor- 
mal conditions of rural life. From the standpoint of social 
utility a better case could probably be made out in favor of free 
high-school training for country pupils than for those in the 
city; but no such comparison is necessary, for only equality is 
asked; and equal opportunity for secondary instruction irre- 
spective of place of residence, is something so just and so imper- 
ative that its claims can no longer be ignored anywhere. 

It may be urged, however, in this connection, that progress 
in school conditions is often best attained by concentrating the 
efforts of the friends of education on one thing atatime. In 
some of our states the rural high-school question has not yet 
become prominent. The reason assigned may be a better one 
than simple neglect or indifference; it may be said that owing to 
sparse population or other natural causes the problems of the 
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primary school are so difficult and so urgent as to require all the 
energy of educational workers and all the resources of the people 
for their solution. But even in such conditions it ought not to 
be forgotten that one of the surest and quickest ways to 
strengthen the primary school is to provide at once the means 
by which every ambitious youth may secure the high-school 
training that will make him a good teacher or progressive citizen. 
The powerful reflex action of the secondary upon the primary 
schools of the state makes it worthy of serious consideration 
whether the free high school is not one of the most effective 
ways to raise the standard of the common schools. 

In accordance with the announcement made in the prelimi- 
nary article in the April number of the ScHooL REVIEW, a copy 
of that article together with an information blank was sent to a 
selected list of correspondents representing every state and ter- 
ritory, and the provinces of Canada. The list was made up chiefly 


of the following classes of persons: (1) state superintendents, 


secretaries or ministers of education of the several states, terri- 
tories and provinces, (2) professors of pedagogy in colleges 
and universities, (3) persons known to be particularly inter- 
ested in this investigation, (4) other prominent educators 
wherever needed to make several representatives at least from 
each state and territory. Many of these names appear in con- 
nection with the personal opinions given under the headings of 
the several states in the synopsis farther on. The information 
blank was worded as follows, with space for replies : 

We beg to submit for your consideration the inclosed article from the 
SCHOOL REVIEW for April 1900; and we solicit your assistance in complet- 
ing the investigation described therein to the extent of filling out this blank, 
or dictating answers to the several inquiries by number. The results of the 
investigation will be sent to all who answer this inquiry. 

1, What is your personal impression as to the importance of the question 
before us? Is it desirable to bring free secondary instruction within the 
reach of country pupils? 

2. Do your state laws permit or require (state which) the formation of (a) 
Union high schools maintained by several adjacent districts? (4) Township 
high schools. (¢) County high schools. (@) What are the prescribed con- 
ditions under which such schools can be organized? (¢) What proportion of 
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the entire rural population of your state is at present (or likely soon to be) 
under the operation of such free high schools? 

3. (a) Do your iaws provide for state aid to city high schools that give free 
tuition to non-resident pupils? (4) If so, under what conditions? (c) Are 
the funds for such aid raised by state taxation? If not, how? (d@) What 
limitations, if any, upon attendance at such schools? 

4. (a) Do your laws make any other provision for free attendance of rural 
pupils at city high schools? (4) If so, is the provision uniform and man- 
datory throughout the state, applying to all pupils not otherwise entitled to 
free high-school instruction? (c) State the limitations and conditions, if any. 

5. To what extent are country pupils making use of existing high schools 
by paying tuition? Are fees moderate? Give an estimated average. 

6. Are there any other conditions in your state which affect the problem — 
partially supplying or removing the need, aggravating or emphasizing it? 

7. Has any plan for providing free high-school instruction for rural] pupils 
been proposed for legislation or seriously discussed in your state? If so, 
give particulars, and the prospects for such legislation. 

8. If you can conveniently give references to any publication or document 
in which this subject is discussed, for either your own or other states, please 
do so. Include any other source of information—names and addresses of 
persons interested, articles in periodicals, sections of the school laws, etc. 

g. Any other suggestions or remarks. 

Address replies to the editor of the SCHOOL REVIEW, the University of 
Chicago, Chicago, III. 

The results of our investigation of this subject have been 
most gratifying. Interesting and instructive facts have been 
collected beyond our expectations, both in quantity and in 
importance. We had already discovered, from various sources 
of information, that several states were moving in this matter, 
but the fuller and more exact statements we have now secured 
give added proof of the widespread interest in our subject, and 
make very evident the timeliness and importance of the investi- 
gation. 

Before presenting a digest of the data obtained from the 
different states, a few general remarks and explanations may be 
of value. 

First, as to the answers given to ‘‘ Question I,’ 
statement of personal opinion as to the ‘importance of the 
investigation and the desirableness of the movement. If any 
doubt existed as to such importance and desirability, it would 
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certainly be dissipated by the strong and emphatic expressions 
of our correspondents. It will be observed that, without a dis- 
senting voice, they welcome the inquiry, and indorse the move- 
ment for equal high-school opportunities. It will be noted that 
many characterize this question as one of the most important — 
some deeming it absolutely preéminent—among those now 
before the educational public. These statements seem careful 
and deliberate ; and such unanimity and emphasis on the part of 
prominent educators in all parts of the country is certainly most 
significant. 

Union high schools —In general it may be said that union of 
districts for high-school purposes, which is permitted as a matter 
of local option in many states, has not been very extensively 
utilized. This by no means argues against the desirability of 
such permission, for if even a few localities are benefited by 
them the privilege should not be withheld. It simply shows 
that this measure alone is insufficient, and must be supplemented 
by other and more adequate means. 

Town and township high schools -—Under this caption are to be 
described conditions in several states which have made admir- 
able progress in the matter under consideration. The tendency 
in New England, following the lead of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, is to make every town responsible for the free high- 
school instruction of all its qualified students, both in city and 
country. It must, of course, be remembered in this connection 
that the New England town is a very different thing from the 


western township. The two correspond roughly in average 
extent of territory, but the New England town has many of the 


functions of the western county. Generally speaking, however, 
each town is a school unit, managing its schools as the voters 
may determine. In Massachusetts and Connecticut the whole 
population of the state, rural as well as urban, has access to free 
high-school tuition. This plan has the advantage of requiring 
the towns to do something while supplementing their efforts by 
state aid. Every town must either provide for the high-school 
instruction of all its qualified pupils or pay for their tuition in a 
non-local high school. The experience of these New England 
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states is exceedingly instructive, and should be noted very carefully 
by all students of the free high-school problem in other states. 

Indiana and Ohio are, perhaps, the most instructive types of 
the township method of handling the question before us. In 
both states the township is relied upon to provide high-school 
instruction for its qualified pupils. Both of these states have 
laws very recently enacted similar to the one in Massachusetts, 
making such provision compulsory throughout the state by 
requiring school corporations either to organize high schools or 
provide elsewhere for the free instruction of all qualified pupils. 

State aid for high schools —The principle of state aid has prac- 
tically solved the problem for Minnesota, and has played a most 
useful part in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Wash- 
ington, and other states. Details are given under the headings 
of these several states below.” 

County high schools—The conditions described in Kansas, 
Iowa, and Maryland are interesting in this connection. Maryland 
has a unique system of county organization for all her school 
affairs. Iowa and Kansas have permitted and encouraged the 
establishment of county high schools for years but, as will be 
seen from the statements below, a very small proportion of the 
rural population are living under the operation of such schools. 
Their establishment seems to be necessarily a matter of local 
option. We have already pointed out in the preliminary article 
the difficulty of securing a vote for such establishment on account 
of the rivalry of cities or towns for location, the duplication of 
expensive buildings and apparatus unless the city gives up its own 
high school, and the opposition of those who live in remote parts 
of the county nearer to other high schools. 

Use of existing high schools. — A careful study of all the con- 
ditions involved seems to me to make it very doubtful whether 


™Closely related to the subject of state aid is that of state taxation for schools. 
There seems every reason to favor raising a much greater proportion of the school 
funds by general state tax. One prominent educator says in speaking of the unequal 
burdens of our present local taxation: “ We have no such a thing as a state system of 
education; but a local system under state control.” 

A large state fund, distributed according to attendance, would go far to solve the 
problem of free high-school instruction of country pupils. See the statement for the 
State of Washington farther on. 
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the creation of a new class of high schools is the best way to 
reach the country pupils.. The present tendency everywhere is 
for these pupils to find their way into the city and village high 
schools. If their tuition in these schools could be provided at 
public expense so as to multiply, enlarge, and strengthen such 
schools, we should have immediately in most states, the best 
solution of the problem before us. 

The village high school needs the larger membership and the 
increased income from the attendance of the rural population. 
It has been often remarked too, that country pupils are on the 
average somewhat more devoted to study than the city pupils, 
and hence improve the student spirit and esprit de corps of the 
school. They usually make more sacrifices to attend, come 
farther or perhaps board away from home, and are generally less 
distracted by domestic and social interests. We see therefore, 
that the high schools gain in income, attendance, and scholarship. 
All these reasons make it advantageous to the existing schools 
to furnish instruction for the rural pupils. 

It is better also for the rural people to obtain free high-school 
opportunities at these schools. Convenience is an important con- 
sideration. It is as natural for the village or city to be the high- 
school center as to be the trade center of the surrounding 
country. As a rule the country people want the same kind of 
high schools as the people of the city. If the experiment is 
ever tried, it will probably be found that the separate schools of 
agriculture and housekeeping, established for country people 
only, will be but slightly patronized by the class for whom they 
are intended; while the greater number of bright, ambitious 
country students will pass by the “hay-seed’”’ schools to seek 
their training as they do now in the industrial, commercial, and 
literary courses of the city high schools. They know they are 

* This does not refer, of course, to high schools of the same type as those in cities 
and villages, but established in rural centers with arrangements for transportation of 
pupils. This idea is full of hope and promise for the future in thousands of rural 
communities. For a fuller discussion of it see the preliminary article in the SCHOOL 
REVIEW for April. See also the footnote under the statement for ///imozs farther on. 


Bulletin of Information No. 5, State Superintendent Harvey, Wisconsin, contains 
a very full and valuable discussion of this subject. 
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the peers of the city students, and they desire to demonstrate 
the fact. There is no divergence either of talent or of destiny 
that requires a separation of rural from city high-school students. 

I have heard it objected that the country people would under 
this arrangement have no part in the control and management of 
the high schools that train their children. I admit the force of 
the objection. In theory at least it seems at first glance a strong 
argument against the education of a part of the people in schools 
controlled by others. 

Several points can be made in reply to this objection. First, 
there is no reason to suppose that the schools would be managed 
better, or even differently, if the rural population participated, 
nor is it evident that their interest in such schools would be 
greater. Again, any well devised plan will include state regu- 
lation and approval of the high schools, in which approval of 
course the country people will be represented, and by which 
their interests in secondary education will be better secured than 
by direct control. And, finally, whatever slight disadvantages 
remain will be far overbalanced by the advantages already stated. 

The legal problem. —Ilf then, a plan can be devised by which 
the tuition of country pupils can be secured at public expense in 
high schools of the existing kind, we should have in most states 
the most prompt and effective solution of the problem under dis- 
cussion. But just here comes in one of the most perplexing 
parts of the whole problem — how to provide in detail for such 
payment; how to determine the rate of compensation with prompt- 
ness and equity; how to provide for its payment—whether by 
district, township, county, or state; how to arrange all this with 
justice to all and in accordance with constitutional limitations — 
here is the crux of the discussion. 

It is evident from this that one of the most important phases of 
our subject is the matter of constitutional limitations. We must 
reach our end chiefly through legislation ; and after running the 
gauntlet of the lawmakers our laws must stil] meet the irreversible 
judgment of the courts as to their constitutionality. Since the 
publication of the preliminary article in the April number of the 
Review, the Nebraska law which seemed so commendable and 
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which promised so much, has been annulled by the supreme 
court of that state. The defect announced was a wholly unsus- 
pected one —viz., the fixed rate of tuition. The law provides 
for the free attendance of any qualified pupil at some neighbor- 
ing approved public high school, tuition at the fixed rate of 
seventy-five cents per week being paid by the county in which 
the pupil resides. The logic of the decision is that the actual 
cost will not be exactly the fixed amount, but will be a shade 
greater or less. If greater, the school will suffer injustice, and 
if less, the county will be the loser, and therefore injustice will 
be forced upon one or the other without consent, in violation of 
the constitutional safeguards. These safeguards are the same in 
substance in Nebraska as in other states. If this judicial 
doctrine prevails, the recent law of Indiana, which is in the 
respect referred to identical with the Nebraska law, may 
also be annulled as soon as it comes before the supreme 


court.’ 

A most valuable supplement to the present discussion would 
be a thorough investigation by competent legal talent of the 
constitutional and legal questions involved in the needed laws, 
and we shall hope to see such a contribution to the literature of 


the subject, made at no distant date. Meanwhile it is very cer- 
tain that any proposed legislation in any state should receive 
not only the attention of educators and philanthropists, but also 
critical analysis by the ablest jurists.” 

We come now to the most important feature of this report — 
viz., the statement of conditions in the several states, as far as 
obtained from correspondents and from public documents. For 
convenience, we have given under the caption of the several 
states, the expressions of personal opinion of our correspon- 
dents wherever such expressions were given. 

tIt is interesting to note in this connection that the laws in the province of 
Ontario, Canada, provide for a ready and compulsory arbitration in the event of dis- 
satisfaction or disagreement as to the rate to be paid by one corporation to another 
for the free instruction of non-resident pupils. Perhaps the defect alleged in 
the Nebraska decision can be remedied by applying this principle of arbitra- 
tion. 


2 See under “ Montana,” further on. 
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REPORT BY STATES 
NORTH ATLANTIC DIVISION 
MAINE 


It is important and desirable-—W. W. Stetson, State Superin- 
tendent. 

Very important. Seventy per cent. of the leaders of all departments 
of life are country bred, and if the nation is to advance, the early 
education of these leaders must be better.—W. J. CoRTHELL, Principal 
Gorham Normal School. 

A district, a union of districts, a town, or a union of towns may 
establish high schools and receive state aid. About half the rural 
population of the state has access to such schools. Most pupils who 
go away from home enter academies where fees are moderate — about 
fifteen dollars a year. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Bills have been introduced in the last two legislatures requiring 
towns not maintaining high schools to pay tuition of their pupils in 
neighboring high schools. Both these bills were defeated, but a sen- 
timent favorable to this idea is probably gaining ground.—State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


VERMONT 


Emphatically yes, it is both important and desirable-— Mason S. 
STONE, State Superintendent. 

Most certainly.— SUPERINTENDENT JOHN L. ALGER, Bennington. 

No provision for union high schools, but town high schools are 
required in towns of 2500 or more people. At present the school 
boards in towns with no high school may pay tuition of qualified 
students in other high schools. The law will probably soon be 
changed from may to shad/, which will bring the entire state under the 
operation of free high schools. Tuition fees probably average $24 
per year. Efforts are being made to secure state reimbursement to 
weaker districts as now in Massachusetts; also to develop a free trans- 
portation system. 

There are twenty-six incorporated (city or village) districts within 
towns in Vermont. In such cases pupils of the town outside the 
incorporated district may attend the high school in the village or city 
at the expense of the town for tuition. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


It is decidedly important. The discovery and development of 
superior ability wherever it exists is one of the important safeguards 
of a democratic society. But to secure this, secondary education 
should be within the reach of all—not merely of all in the cities. 
Moreover, free secondary education sufficiently broad and so flexibly 
administered as to meet the wants of all pupils, whether they intend 
ultimately to go to college, enter a profession, go into business, or 
remain on the farm, would undoubtedly tend to check the migration 
of the best families from the country to the cities—a very desirable 
result.— PRoFEssoOR PauL H. Hanus, Department of Education and 
Teaching, Harvard University. 

Very important and desirable.— Secretary F. A. HILt and AGENT 
Joun T. PRINCE, of the State Board of Education. 


Union high schools are permitted, but none exist. Town high 
schools are permitted in all towns and required if there were five hun- 
dred families or householders in the town at the last preceding census. 
Such required schools shall have a course of four years and an annual 
term of forty weeks. A town may, if it chooses, meet only a portion 
of such requirements in its own high school; provided, that it shall make 
adequate provision for meeting the rest of said requirements in the 
high school of another town or city. All towns not included above, 
and not maintaining such high schools, must pay for the tuition of 
their qualified students.’ 


I quote the following from a recent address by Frank A. Hill, sec- 
retary of the State Board of Education: 


In 1891 the state took a step which placed it, for the first time, in advance 
of the founders. It ordered that free high-school tuition thereafter should be 
the legal right of every properly qualified child in the commonwealth. Every 
town, without exception, must furnish it either in its own high school or in 
that of a neighbor. Other states have gone beyond Massachusetts in making 
the college or university a part of the public school system, but Massachusetts 
was the first state in the union, if not the first in the world, to make it com- 
pulsory on all its towns to provide free high-school instruction. Such com- 
pulsion bore with hardship, of course, on many small and feeble towns. 
Hence arose in 1895 the policy in such cases of state reimbursement of high- 
school tuition payments in towns whose valuation does not exceed $500,000. 
These amounts are paid from the state treasury to the town treasurer upon 
sworn statement of town officials approved by the State Board of Education. 

tIt is to be remembered, of course, that the entire rural population of Massachu- 
setts live in owns. The word is used ina different sense in other parts of the country. 
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During the year ending June 1899, $9,436.67 was thus reimbursed by the state 
to fifty-nine such towns for tuition fees of 298 pupils in forty-one different high 
schools, at an average rate of $34.29 per pupil. Rates are fixed by the high 
schools furnishing the instruction. Thus far, in approving certificates for 
reimbursement by the. state, the question of the right of the State Board of 
Education to disapprove a rate has not been considered. Inasmuch as many 
high schools furnish tuition to towns that are not reimbursed by the state, as 
well as to towns that are, it is important, for the sake of the former, at least, 
that rates should be moderate. /J/¢ zs guite possible for a rate to fall under the 
actual cost of a high school that must be maintained, and yet be pecuniarily 
profitable to it. 

In 1898 the legislature abolished the distinction between first grade high 
schools and second, the people having previously abolished it in most of the 
towns. The length of the high-school curriculum was for the first time fixed ; 
there must be at least one course four years long. A town may maintain a 
high school for a part of the course (four years) if it will pay for the rest of 
the course elsewhere. This progressive legislation is, in itself, an expression 
of the people’s conviction of the value of the high school. It has placed the 
high school in the best legal position it has ever held. 

No state money for schools is raised by direct taxation, although 
some state money is expended for schools. Free transportation of 
pupils is authorized by law and extensively practiced. Practically, a 
few towns, not many, find it difficult, from local conditions, to make 
high-school instruction convenient to their children. Massachusetts 
seems to have come very close to an ideal sclution of the problem: 
95-68 per cent. of the population have access to free high schools at 
home, the remainder have free access to these schools away from home. 


RHODE ISLAND 

I believe in the idea very strongly Tuomas B. STOCKWELL, State 
Commissioner of Public Schools. 

At present about 30 per cent. of the rural population have access to 
free high schools. The proportion will probably be much greater very 
soon. It is only two years since state aid has been given to high 
schools. Eastern portion of state sparsely peopled; only two or three 
villages large enough for high schools. To reach the country pupils 
will require a good deal of transportation. 

CONNECTICUT 

All children residing in towns without a high school may attend 
free a non-local high school. This opens the high schools to all the 
children of the state. 
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Any town may establish and maintain a high school, whether pri- 
mary schools are controlled by the town or by districts therein. 

The new law of 1897, as amended in 1899, provides that any town 
in which a high school is not maintained shall pay tuition of qualified 
pupils in an approved high school of another town. Every town, what- 
ever its valuation, shall receive from the state annually, in July, two 
thirds of the amount thus expended. 

NEW YORK 

I would enlarge the scope of the high school and make it absolutely 
free to all pupils, providing by state aid for advantages now secured 
only by payment of tuition. Every child should be educated free in 
the high school nearest to him. Thereshould be no favoritism or dis- 
tinction.— CHARLES R. SKINNER, State Superintendent. 

At present, although New York has perhaps the finest system of 
city and village high schools in the country, there is practically no pro- 
vision for the free secondary instruction of rural pupils. 

NEW JERSEY 

I regard it as of the utmost importance. I believe in equality of 
opportunity, and think our country youth are as rightfully entitled to 
high-school facilities as those of our cities and larger towns. —C. J. 
BAXTER, State Superintendent. 

A very vital question. It is most certainly a desirable thing to 
bring about.— L. SEELEY, Professor of Pedagogy, State Normal School, 
Trenton. 


A union of adjacent districts for graded-school and high-school 
purposes is provided for in a law just passed. Nothing done under it 
yet. Vote of the people of each district necessary. Non-resident 
children may attend a neighboring high school free if the boards of 
the two districts agree upon the rate to be paid by the district sending 
the pupils. Non-residents attend high schools to a considerable extent. 
Tuition fees average about $50.00 per annum. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

It is very important.— N. C. SCHAEFFER, State Superintendent. 

If secondary instruction can be made “practical,” it would be a 
crime to withhold it from the country pupils.— PRESIDENT Henry T. 
SPANGLER, Ursinus College. 

No provision for free attendance of country pupils. Laws permit 
high schools only in boroughs above a certain minimum population. 
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By the new law of 1895 high schools receive state aid in the sum of 
$200 for each grade or year of high-school work — $800 if the school 
has a four-years’ course. It appears that this grant has not yet become 
operative, owing to lack of special appropriation of funds to meet its 
provisions. The law seems to include no provision for free attendance 
of non-residents, as in Minnesota, and hence has no special significance 
in the present investigation. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC DIVISION 
MARYLAND 


Unquestionably — just as important as for city pupils.— E. B. PRret- 
TYMAN, State Superintendent. 
Yes, it is desirable.—PREsIDENT E. E. Cares, Frederick College. 


In Maryland the county is the unit for all school purposes, all 
schools being controlled by county boards and supported by county 
taxation, the state funds being apportioned by counties on the basis of 
school population. This practically eliminates any serious “rural school 
problem.” All high schools are free toall inthe county, Baltimore city 
is the sole exception, having its own school government and charging 
fees to non-residents. The old state academies, supported in part by 
the state, charge moderate tuition fees to all alike. One or more elec- 
tion districts may build a high-school building and present it to the 
county board which must then maintain a school therein. 

The system is not reported to work very well in some respects. 
Politics tends to dominate the schools and the teaching force in many 
places is not of a high order. No system is free, however, from either 
of these evils, and the special problem of opportunity for rural pupils 
is solved by the county system. Except in one or two very mountain- 
ous counties practically all the country people of the state have easy 
access to free high-school instruction. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Yes, it is important and desirable. — SUPERINTENDENT J. R. 
TROTTER. 

Laws authorize the establishment of union and township high 
schools. Very few country people yet under their operation. Practi- 
cally no provision for free high-school instruction of rural pupils. 
Number attending city schools not very great. Average tuition fees 
about $1.50 per month. Rural population scattered. 
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GEORGIA 

In Georgia, where no legal countenance is given to secondary edu- 
cation while the state provides both elementary and university educa- 
tion, the question is now of the greatest importance.— SUPERINTENDENT 
C. B. Gipson, Columbus. 

I endorse the project most heartily. The public high schools of 
the South constitute the weakest part of a system which is at best 
imperfect.— PROFESSOR NATHAN B. YounG, Department of Pedagogy, 
Georgia State Industrial College. 

Laws do not authorize any public high schools, but by common 
consent they exist in cities and some counties, generally for white 
pupils only. About twelve counties have county high schools includ- 
ing four counties which combine city and county in school affairs. 
Only a small fraction of the rural people thus provided for. Estimated 
average tuition charge for non-residents about $40.00 per year. Some 
educators are urging county high schools with dormitories for cheap 
accommodation of poor students. 

, FLORIDA 

It is desirable to reach country pupils as far as possible with all 
grades of education — the university when possible.-— STATE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT WILLIAM N. SHEATS. 

Country high schools authorized. Less than ro per cent. of the 
rural population under such schools at present. Free transportation of 
pupils also authorized by law. 


SOUTH CENTRAL DIVISION 
TENNESSEE 
Very necessary indeed.— PRESIDENT CHARLES W. DaBney, Knox- 
ville. 
No provision. A few country pupils attend the city high schools ; 
more go to low-grade “colleges.” Tuition rates are low. 


ALABAMA 


Scarcely possible in the South where the population is so scattered. 
But it is desirable. What we need most is development of our gram- 
mar schools in the rural districts PRESIDENT JAMES K. Powers, 
State University. 


I am of the opinion that the question is one of great importance. 
I think it is very desirable to bring free secondary education within 
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the reach of country pupils.—Srare SuPERINTENDENT J. W. ABER- 
CROMBIE. 

The law permits township high schools when trustees think neces- 
sary. About 5 per cent. of the townships have them. There are cer- 
tain provisions for state aid to high schools. Could not get exact 
details. No effective provision for free secondary instruction of 
country pupils. 

Average fees for non-resident tuition about one dollar per month. 


MISSISSIPPI 

It should be the purpose of every state system of schools to give 
all children of the state the advantage of free tuition from the most 
elementary school to the university— H. L. WHITFIELD, State Super- 
intendent. 

It is desirable, but not to be expected in our thinly settled state for 
years to come perhaps.—J. G. DeupREE, Professor of Pedagogy, Uni- 
versity of Mississippi. 

County high schools are permitted under special charter. There is 
one such school (for whites) at Fayette, Jefferson county, supported by 
a special county tax. 

Five to 10 per cent. of the pupils in city high schools are from the 
country. Tuition fees average about $2.50 to $3 per month. 

City high schools may draw on the county for tuition of non- 


resident pupils during a part of the year known as the “county 
term.” 

The great trouble is sparseness of population. The race issue is 
also a serious feature. Whites pay fully 90 per cent. of the school taxes, 
while negroes usually get equal advantages. The whites are not likely 
to assume still greater burdens. 


LOUISIANA 

I consider free secondary instruction of the highest importance to 
country pupils and am aiming to put it within the reach of them all.— 
STATE SUPERINTENDENT J. V. CALHOUN. 

Township and parish (county) high schools may be established 
upon petition of parish board, sanctioned by state board of education. 
State apportionment and local funds used as parish boards judge best. 
Country pupils usually attend free in the same parish. When city 
high schools are supported entirely by corporate tax, tuition may be 
charged. 
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Average tuition fees charged about $25 a year. There are high 
schools in each of the fifty-nine parishes (counties). About thirty of 
these schools are in excellent condition. 


ARKANSAS 


A matter of paramount importance. No better means for strength- 
ening our governmental fabric than to increase the opportunities for 
higher education in rural schools.—JosiaH H. SHINN, State Superin- 
tendent. 

One of the most important educational problems before us; per- 
haps the most important, as the questions of elementary and univer- 
sity education, at least in bold outline, have been solved.— PROFESSOR 
J. H. ReyNno.ps, Education and History, Hendrix College, Conway. 

No provision except in town or city districts. Tuition moderate, 
about $2 to $3 per month. Ninety per cent. of the people live out- 
side these districts. Various plans have been proposed; no immedi- 
ate prospects for legislation, although sentiment is growing in its favor. 

OKLAHOMA 

It is the most important problem in our educational affairs here. 
We have a complete school system in which provision is made for all 
steps in the “ladder” except the secondary training of rural pupils. 
We expect to do something in our legislature the coming winter. I 
shall look with great interest for the results of your investigation for 
the aid it will bring for us in formulating our laws.— Davip R. Boyp, 
President University of Oklahoma, Norman. 


NORTH CENTRAL DIVISION 
OHIO 

I answer emphatically, it is very desirable-—O. T. Corson, Presi- 
dent National Educational Association. 

It is a most important subject. We have just reason to feel proud 
of our state in this matter. We have 57,000 youth in high schools. 
Absolutely all of our state is under free high schools. Our further 
aim is (1) state aid for high schools, (2) state inspection, (3) state 
gradation On the whole I feel that we have an enviable record in the 
growth of high schools, and the sentiment of the state is excellent.— 
Lewis D. BONEBRAKE, State Commissioner of Common Schools. 


My personal view is that this is the one “ burning” question before 
the American educational public.— SUPERINTENDENT C. L. VAN CLEVE, 
Troy, O. 
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In April 1900 the legislature passed a very important act which 
requires townships and special districts either to organize high schools 
or pay tuition of all pupils who pass the high-school entrance exami- 
nations before the county board of examiners. Such payment of fees 
has been permitted for some years, but the new law makes it manda- 
tory. 

The law permits and otherwise encourages (1) township, (2) village, 
(3) special, (4) city high schools simply upon act of local boards of 
education. 

Tuition averages probably $2 per month for village high schools 
and $3.50 for city high schools. 

Ohio has sixty-two degree: giving institutions, most of them giving 
preparatory work ; and 818 high schools. 

The plan of consolidating all the schools of a rural township at 
the center, with free transportation of pupils is in very satisfactory 
operation in a few townships. 

INDIANA 

It is one of the most important questions commanding the atten- 
tion of the educational public. We are having a great deal of experi- 
ence just now, and are convinced of the good results.— F. L. JoNnEs, 
State Superintendent. 

Any incorporated city or town, or any township, may establish a 
high school for its qualified pupils. 

The last legislature made mandatory provision for free high-school 
instruction of all qualified pupils. The tuition of non-residents is paid 
by the school officials of the school corporation from which pupils 
come at the fixed rate of $3.00 per month. 

(See in this connection under Vedraska.) 

Laws provide that whenever suitable building and grounds for a 
county high school may be offered to the county from private donors, 
such property shall be accepted and a high school maintained by 
county tax. Apparently there are no important results of this law. 

ILLINOIS 

It is just as desirable and important that country pupils have 
opportunities for free secondary instruction as that village and city 
pupils have them. Let the question be agitated till every pupil shall 
have such opportunities. —STaTE SUPERINTENDENT ALFRED BAYLISS. 

Township high schools authorized. Only sixteen townships out 
of fifteen hundred have them. About $90,000 is paid in the state 
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annually for non-resident tuition, varying from 4o cents to $1 per 
week. 

An effort will be made at the next session of the legislature to 
authorize free transportation of pupils.* 


MICHIGAN 


It is the most important educational question before the Michigan 
people.— STATE SUPERINTENDENT J. E. HAMMOND. 

No provision for anything of the kind in the state laws. As in 
other states, many country pupils attend city and private schools and 
pay moderate fees. 

The educators of the state have made various efforts in this direc- 
tion for years, but certain classes of politicians oppose it as a move- 
ment toward centralization. Sentiment is probably developing slowly 
in favor of township high schools. 

WISCONSIN 

Yes. It is, however, more important to arouse the rural population 
to a recognition of the necessity for a better education of their 
children than the district schools now offer. It is also necessary to 
offer a kind of secondary instruction in many respects different from 
that now offered in secondary schools ; a kind that will appeal to the 
farmers and command their support.— STATE SUPERINTENDENT L. D. 
HARVEY. 

I think it is desirable; but am not sure that the creation of a new 
class of high schools for them is the best way to doit. In this state 
they find their way into the city high schools, and if the state paid their 
tuition as it ought to do would go in still greater numbers. I fear a 
separate kind of schools would result in small attendance, feeble 
schools, and disappointment.—Proressor M. V. O’SHEa, Department 
of Pedagogy, University of Wisconsin. 

I believe it is desirable to bring free secondary instruction within 
the reach of country pupils. I believe especially in the consolidation 
of rural districts and the transportation of pupils to central graded 
schools.— Proressor A. A. UPHAM, State Normal School, Whitewater, 

*Since the above was placed in type, the following item appeared in the Chicago 
papers: “County superintendents of schools in northern Illinois decided yesterday, at 
a meeting in this city, that they would at once begin work to secure a transportation 
system in country districts for high-school pupils. The ultimate aim, it was announced, 
was to secure the establishment of high-school centers in farming sections and convey 


to and from them pupils living within a radius of four or six miles. The transporta- 
tion system, it was agreed, was the solution of the country high-school problem.” 
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Two or more adjoining towns, or one or more towns and an incor- 
porated village, contiguous territory, may unite to maintain a high 
school. Less than 1 per cent. of the entire rural population of the 
state is at present under such union high schools. 

State aid from the “general fund,” given to all approved high 
schools to an amount not exceeding one half the amount paid for 
salaries of teachers. 

No provision for free attendance of non-resident pupils; but a 
large percentage of the students are non-residents who pay tuition 
ranging from $15 to $25 per year. Two thousand five hundred such 
non-residents attended in 1899. 

Some counties have organized county training schools free to all 
qualified students who intend to teach. 

The state superintendent is urging provision for county schools 
of agriculture and domestic economy, including some of the usual 
high-school studies. Consolidation of small districts with transporta- 
tion of pupils is also being urged. (See extracts from a paper by 
Professor A. A. Upham, of Whitewater, in the preliminary article of 
this discussion, April 1900.) 

MINNESOTA 

It is important and desirable ; but subject-matter should be adapted 
to the demands of rural life-— D. L. KiEHLE, Professor of Pedagogy, 
University of Minnesota. 

There are but few things in the educational line more desirable. 
The fact that most pupils leave school before the eighth grade is com- 
pleted is an argument for, not against. They need better teachers. It 
is good high schools and their graduates that make good primary 
schools. Their influence is everywhere felt—Ex-STaTe SuPERIN- 
TENDENT W. W. PENDERGAST, Hutchinson, Minn. 


All pupils in the state have free access to all the approved high 
schools. 

In recompense for such free admission the state gives each approved 
high school $800 annually. More than one hundred high schools are 
thus offering free tuition to any qualified student living in the state. 
Funds for this state aid are raised by direct taxation upon the entire 


state. 
This plan has been so successful that the following statement of 


conditions for approval will be of interest : 
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CONDITIONS REQUISITE TO ACCEPTANCE 
(From the Rules of the State High School Board) 


The following requirements are in accord with the past experience of the 
board, and are made with a view to secure conditions which render efficient 
work practicable and give promise of permanence. The increase of state aid 
to $800 justifies great care in admitting schools to the list. 

1. A comfortable building providing not less than four grade rooms 
below the high school, and high-school quarters consisting of at least a main 
room, a large recitation room, a laboratory, and an office. 

2. A well organized graded school, having not less than four distinct 
departments below the high school, and including not less than eight years 
of elementary and grammar-school instruction. 

3. A well chosen geographical library for the sixth and seventh grades. 

4. An adequate library of American history for eighth grade work. 

5. Suitable wall maps, a globe, and an unabridged dictionary for each of 
the upper grades. 

6. A liberal supply of reading material in sets for each grade. 

7. A well-qualified superintendent having general charge of grading, 
instruction, discipline, and of the care of the building. 

8. A liberal schedule of salaries. It is not the policy of the high school 
board to prescribe salaries, but in the light of experience the board expresses 
a want of confidence in the ability of a school to earn the state grant of $800 
without salaries liberal enough secure the services of a competent superin- 
tendent and instructors of approved experience. Experience also demon- 
strates that towns having a population of less than one thousand people, and 
an assessed valuation of less than $200,000, are seldom justified in under- 
taking the expense of supporting a state high school. 

g. Scholarly classes, well started in at least the first two years of high- 
school work, with a good prospect of classes to follow in regular succession, 
to maintain a full four years’ course. 


A single district or union of districts arranged by the county com- 
missioners, not exceeding six miles square, may form an independent 
high-school district, upon vote of the people of such district. 


IOWA 


It is very important that free secondary instruction be brought 
within the reach of country pupils.— Deputy STATE SUPERINTENDENT 
Ross. 


I am gratified to find you interested in these lines. Our American 
people must give more sincere and systematic attention to this problem. 
I commend your investigation, and shall be anxious to hear the 
results.— PRESIDENT W. M. BEARDSHEAR, Iowa State College, Ames. 
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The question is an important one. All the elements of a high- 
school training open new possibilities to the country pupil the same 
as to the city boy or girl— SUPERINTENDENT H. B. HaypDeEn, Council 
Bluffs. 

The laws authorize the establishment of (1) union, (2) township, 
(3) county high schools, but as yet there are only five or six such 
schools, although there seems a greater tendency toward them just now. 

Some townships are agitating the question of selling existing rural 
school properties and erecting a central graded and high school, with 
free transportation of pupils. 

A law to provide state aid for city high schools that offer free 
tuition to non-residents passed the house last winter, but failed in the 
senate. 

Very many rural pupils attend on payment of tuition fees ($1.50 to 
$2 per month is an average). Probably one third of the high-school 
graduates in many cities are from the country. 

MISSOURI 

A very important movement.— Ex-STATE SUPERINTENDENT KIRK. 

Most desirable. Howto accomplish it effectively is one of the 
most important of educational problems. State aid to city and village 
high schools that open their doors to all, will bring surest and quickest 
relief.— PRESIDENT W. S. DEARMONT, Cape Girardeau State Normal 
School. 

Union high schools permitted, but so far but very few such unions, 
(country districts adjoining town districts) have been formed, and few 
are likely to be until some g.eater inducement is offered by the state. 
Educators are urging legislation for state aid, based upon grade of 
school, local rate of taxation, and number of non-resident pupils 
admitted free. 

At present probably 5 per cent. of the pupils in high schools are 
country pupils paying tuition, averaging perhaps two dollars a month. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Yes, it is important and desirable-— STATE SUPERINTENDENT E. E. 
COLLINS. 

Township districts may establish high schools, but there are none 
as yet. No provision for free high-school instruction except in city 
districts. But few country pupils attend the high schools. Tuition 
fees moderate, averaging perhaps $1.25 per month. 
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NEBRASKA 


This state has twice (1895 and 1899) enacted a law providing for 
free attendance of all qualified pupils in the state at convenient ap- 
proved public high schools; tuition at a fixed rate being paid by the 
county. Each of these laws has been pronounced unconstitutional by 
the supreme court. The defect pointed out in the law of 1895 was in 
the method of levying the special county tax—the approved high- 
school districts being exempted, and the tax, therefore, not uniform 
throughout the county. This defect was remedied and the law 
promptly reénacted in substantially the same form in 1899 by the very 
next legislature—the adverse decision having been rendered just after 
the adjournment of the legislature of 1897. In April 1900, the 
supreme court again annulled the law, this time on account of the 
fixed rate of tuition, which, according to the decision, must be unjust 
either to the county or to the district. 

The law was exceedingly popular, and satisfactory both in the cities 
and in the country, and all classes share the disappointment of its 
failure in the courts. A somewhat full statement of its features was 
given in the preliminary article in the SCHOOL Review for April. As 
matters now stand Nebraska has no provision whatever for the free 
high-school instruction of her rural pupils. What the next step will 
be is a question of great interest, not only to the people of the state, 
but to all who have noted Nebraska’s persistent efforts to solve the 
free high-school problem. 

Tuition fees charged by the high schools will average somewhat 
less than the rate fixed by the law— three dollars per month. 

KANSAS 

It is desirable and very important to the industrial and intellec- 
tual development of the whole people.— PRoFEssoR ARVIN S. OLIN 
(Pedagogy), University of Kansas, Lawrence. 

Very important and desirable.— PRoFEssoR J. N. WILKINSON, 
State Normal School, Emporia. 

Country school children are as much entitled to free secondary 
instruction as city children. It is certainly desirable-— JoHNnN Mac- 
DONALD, Editor Western School Journal. 

County high schools and union high schools authorized by law. 
There are no union schools and only one fifteenth to one tenth of the 
rural people are now under county schools, after fifteen years of the 


‘See the paragraph above, entitled “ The Legal Problem.” 
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law. The chief difficulty is rivalry for location. Any district may vote 
to pay tuition of its qualified pupils at city high schools. This latter 
provision is recent, and very little is now, or likely to be, done under 
it. Tuition fees range from two to four dollars, and average less than 
three dollars, per month. Nearly every city school encourages the 
attendance of tuition pupils. In sparsely settled counties the county 
board may make special arrangements for high-school instruction at 
the county seat. 


WESTERN DIVISION 
MONTANA 


The question of free secondary education for children of rural dis- 
tricts is of the greatest importance.— PRESIDENT JAMES REID, Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, Bozeman. 

Free county high schools may be organized upon petition and 
vote. The law is very recent and little has been done as yet. Several 
city high schools have been merged into county high schools. Some 
doubt is expressed as to the validity of the law. Attorney-general 
Nolan of Montana writes as follows: ‘‘The high-school law, to say the 
least, is crude and indefinite in the extreme. It is problematical as to 
how it will be considered by the supreme court, and in what way steps 
can be taken so as to make possible the issuance of bonds.” 

Quite a number of non-residents attend existing town high schools 
—probably 5 to 8 per cent. of their entire attendance. ‘Tuition fees 
average probably three dollars a month. 

Rural districts are sparsely populated. The pressing need seems 
to be for better elementary and grammar schools. 


COLORADO 


Of very great importance; most desirable.—STatTE SUPERINTEND- 
ENT Mrs. HELEN L. GRENFELL. 

I am decidedly in favor of the movement. There is quite a strong 
sentiment in favor of it in Colorado.— PROFESSOR ARTHUR ALLIN, 
Department of Pedagogy, University of Colorado. 

The question is important and its solution desirable-—— County 
SUPERINTENDENT F. D. Batt, Douglas county. 

A very recent law permits union and coufty high schools upon 
vote by people and location by a board afterward. Non-resident tui- 
tion ranges from two dollars to eight dollars per month — availed of 
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to a considerable extent. Size of districts and counties very large. 
Transportation of pupils at public expense is much needed. 


ARIZONA 


One of the most important questions before the school public 
today.—F. Yate Apams, Professor of Pedagogy, University of Ari- 
zona, Tucson. 

Any one, or several adjoining districts having 2000 or more people 
may establish a free high school. Grammar schools may teach high- 
school subjects. High schools often allow attendance of non-residents, 
which increases the revenue, as territorial apportionment is based on 
attendance. Estimated that one third of the population of the ter- 
ritory have access to free high school instruction, and probably any 
student really desiring it can secure it. The university has preparatory 
department and there are two territorial normal schools. 


UTAH 


[t is both important and desirable-—PRESIDENT J. T. KinGsBurRy, 
University of Utah. 

It is important and desirable; but free primary education should 
first be made efficient and within the reach of all. I would not expend 
money to give a few free secondary education until after all can be 
given a common-school education.—STaTE SUPERINTENDENT JOHN R. 
PARK. 


Adjoining districts may unite to form a high school district sup- 
ported by special tax. No such union schools yet available for rural 
pupils; but the country people live mostly in villages and as soon as 
able these establish a ninth grade looking to a high school in future. 
The state institutions of learning all have preparatory departments. 
Some rural students attend city and private schools. Tuition averages 


about $40 per year. 
A county system of organization with county high-schools is advo- 
cated by the state superintendent. (Report, 1896, pp. 20, 21.) 
NEVADA 
I think it isimportant. But the conditions are such here that it can- 
not be done as in more populous states.—STATE SUPERINTENDENT 
Orvis RING. 


Union and county high schools are authorized but very little has 
been done. There are practically no country pupils in high schools. 
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IDAHO 


I think it an absolute necessity.—PRESIDENT BLack, State Normal 
School, Albion. 

No provision whatever. Very few town or city high schools. Non- 
resident tuition fees moderate. 


WASHINGTON 


I endorse everything claimed in the preliminary article (SCHOOL 
Review for April). This university and the State Agriculture College 
are obliged to maintain preparatory departments which I believe is an 
injury to the high schools of the state-—PRESIDENT FRANK P. GRAVES, 
University of Washington, Seattle. 

I regard the inquiry as very important and timely.—StaTe Super- 
INTENDENT FRANK J. BROWNE. 

The state school tax is one half the entire school taxation. This 
is distributed on the basis of attendance ; hence the schools are usually 
glad to get students. Qualified students are generally admitted free 
or on very moderate fees, not by compulsion, but because it pays the 
school financially to increase its attendance. The high school rather 
beckons to the country boy to come. 

The state also pays $100 per annum for each grade above the eighth, 
thus encouraging the maintenance of high schools. 

Union high schools may be formed wherever districts choose to 
unite. 

CALIFORNIA 

The country pupil should have as great consideration as the city 
pupil. If one should have a high-school education (all agree that he 
should) the other should have it. District, union, joint-union, and 
county high schools are helping to meet the difficulty in this state-— 
STATE SUPERINTENDENT THOS. J. KIRK. 

Your field of work is a valuable one. The imperative need in our 
public-school systems is the high school for the rural population. If 
anything can be done in our nation to arrest the movement of popu- 
lation into centers and stay it in the country, it should be done in the 
interest of our common inheritance.—J. H. Hoose, Department of 
Pedagogy, University of Southern California, Los Angeles. 

The question is of the utmost importance. I am glad you are 
looking into it.—E. E. Brown, Department of Pedagogy,University of 
California, Berkeley. 
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Union and county high schools permitted. No state aid for any 
high schools. State fund for primary and grammar schools exclusively. 
To change this will require a constitutional amendment which is being 
attempted. 

Many non resident pupils attend existing high schools. Fees 
estimated to average $20 to $25 per year of ten months. An educa- 
tional commission is now at work formulating desirable aniendments 
to the school laws. 

CANADA 
ONTARIO 

High sehools receive from the legislature aid proportioned to the 
efforts made by the locality. The county council is required to make 
a grant equal to that made by the legislature. This latter grant is to 
meet the cost of instruction for pupils outside the high-school district. 
If this cost can be shown to be greater than the legislative grant, the 
county grant must be increased accordingly. The law provides for a 
method of arbitration when required. 

The county council may, however, require a portion of the county 
grant to be paid by the rural pupils in fees not exceeding one dollar 
per month. It thus follows that the question of free high schools for 
rural pupils is a matter of county option determined by the county 
board or council. About one third of the high schools thus give free 
attendance to rural non-residents; and the fees in the others vary 
from about $2.50 to about $26 per year. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 

Very important and desirable-—The Minister of Education. 

The entire population of the province is under the operation of 
free high-school privileges. The province has established one high 
school of high grade in each county and one school in each parish 
(township) intermediate between the common schools and the county 
high schools. 

There are also high schools in and for the cities. Union of districts 
for high-school purposes is also permitted by law. 

All schools of all grades receive state aid—about one half the 
salaries of teachers. 

NOVA SCOTIA 


It is desirable. Secondary education has been free in Nova Scotia 
since 1864.—A. H. MacKay, Minister of Education. 
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All high schools are by law free to qualified students in the section 
(district). The county academies are high schools free to all qualified 
students within the county. Practically, all high schools—or most 
high schools—are also free to students from the country in their com- 
petition with the county academies. 

Town high schools may charge fees to country students, but gen- 
erally do not. County high schools receive a special “attendance” 
grant from provincial treasury. No occasion for the formation of 
union high schools, as the province subsidizes the county academies 
and other high schools admit country students free on account of effect 
on morale of the school. Seven and a half per cent. of all pupils are 
in the high-school-grade (ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth) years of 
the public-school course; about 2 per cent. are in attendance at the 
eighteen county academies; about 4 per cent. are taking full course in 
the other high schools; 1.5 per cent. are taking only partial high- 
school course in these or rural schools with one or more high-school 
grades. 

At least two of the eighteen county academies charge a fee of $12 
a year to students from other counties. Others are generally free to 
students from anywhere, as the greater the attendance the greater the 
grant from the province. 

The reason why high schools here admit students free when they 
could charge a fee appears to be partly to show the drawing power 
of the institution as compared with the neighboring county academy 
and partly to the good effect of the attendance of students who come 
for the purpose of study, on the tone of the school. Then, the addi- 
tion of a few students from beyond the section does not often entail 
any additional equipment and increases the amount of the “county 
fund” which is paid trustees in proportion to attendance in all schools 
of all grades. 


I have found much interesting material as to the treatment of 
the matter before us in foreign countries. But conditions are so 
radically different as to make these data but very slightly 
instructive to us. 

In England there can hardly be said to exist, even for pri- 
mary grades, a free-school system as we understand that term, 
although the conditional subsidy plan has brought about practi- 
cal state control of all private schools. Secondary instruction 
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might almost be considered as historically the antecedent and 
parent of the English primary school. The great ‘public 
schools” (which here in America we would call private acade- 
mies) are, next to the universities, the oldest well-established 
educational institutions of England. As a rule there is no 
important difference between the country and city people of 
England as to opportunities for secondary education. 

On the continent the extreme centralization of the school 
systems makes them so radically different from ours as almost 
to forbid instructive comparison. Our system has arisen step 
by step out of the conscious needs of the people, while theirs 
has sprung full-armed from the head of the state. Almost the 
same may be said of the Canadian as of the continental systems. 
In theoretical completeness these ready-made, paternal systems 
excel ours; and, as a rule, no such gap exists as the one that 
occasions our present investigation. 

It may be in order, however, to point out one very important 
respect in which our system is superior. The glory and strength 
of the American schools is the popular sense of pride and pro- 
prietorship in them. If the system is still somewhat awkward 
and incomplete, it is nevertheless our own. The people have 
made it. Little by little they are steadily improving it, and the 
popular feeling of responsibility for and ownership of the public 
schools gives them a superior strength which has been noted 
keenly by those who have thoughtfully studied school systems 
both here and abroad. It may take some years longer for our 
slower democratic processes to bring free high school instruction 
within the reach of the rural population. Considering how 
extremely democratic we are in our fear of centralization, the 
process is going on rather rapidly now, as this investigation has 
fully shown; and when with the full consent of the people and 
through their own acts the desired end is reached, we shall also 
have the richer gain of a people’s enthusiastic use and support 


of the means of public education. 
Henry R. CorBETT. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
Plant Structures. A Second Book of Botany. By Joun M. Coutter, 
A.M., Ph.D., Head of Department of Botany, University of 
Chicago. Twentieth Century Series. Size 5% x8 in., pp. 
ix+348. Price $1.20. D. Appleton & Co.  1goo. 


OrDINARILY the appearance of a new text-book in elementary botany 
is not a sufficient excuse for more than the usual listing under the head 
of new publications. Dr. Coulter’s Plant Structures is a notable excep- 
tion to this general rule and is well fitted in every respect to belong to 
a series of text-books to which the title “‘ Twentieth Century ” is given. 
This book is the companion of Plant Relations, which appeared in 
1899. These two text-books taken together are in the opinion of the 
reviewer easily the best books which deal with elementary botany. 

The author, by calling Plant Relations a first book and Plant 
Structures a second book, gives his vote in favor of starting with those 
things that are best known and likely to create the greatest interest in 
the mind of the pupil. Many will doubtless dissent from this order, 
and the author himself shows his freedom from dogmatism on this 
point in his preface to Plant Structures, and he would be the last person 
to dictate this or any other scheme to the teacher. 

The strength of this new book, and the same thing is true of its 
companion, is that it looks ahead rather than into the past. Many teachers 
will feel that the books cover too much ground and cover it in a manner 
that is new and perhaps beyond the average high school of today. 
This criticism is in reality the highest praise. These books presuppose 
a teacher who is alive and up to date, who knows his subject and does 
not teach by assigning pages from text-books, but who exercises selec- 
tive powers of a high order. 

While Plant Relations and Plant Structures will be placed in the 
hands of scholars, their greatest mission, the reviewer thinks, will be to 
stimulate the teacher, to make him feel that botany is alive and not 
dead, is filled with the aroma of the field and is not primarily a matter 
of musty herbaria nor of dissection. If the result of these new books 
should be an exodus of the teachers to the universities to get a 
touch of the botany of today, Dr. Coulter will have performed a 
splendid task. 
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Plant Structures is veritably alive with illustrations, many of which 
are entirely new and better than any that have preceded. The illustra- 
tion of the book has been in charge of Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, who has 
also prepared a very helpful pamphlet of suggestions to teachers to be 


used in connection with the book. 

Throughout Plant Structures we find clearness and conciseness of 
expression, which shows that botany is not hard to understand, but 
has been made so by authors who have hazy or bungling modes of 
expression. One of the most helpful features of the book is the summary 
which is often placed at the beginning of the chapters and enables one 
to appreciate far better the new material which each chapter presents in 
logical sequence. Best of all the book is full of life ; not only do we find 
chapters on physiology and ecology at the close, but the author shows 
throughout that structures are not to be studied for what they are but 
rather for what they mean. lant Structures and its companion, Plant 
Relations, appear to the reviewer to combine better than any other 
botanical text-books the three desirable qualities of scientific accuracy, 
clearness of expression, and attractive style. 

Henry C. Cow Les. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


NOTES 
GEORGE HERBERT LOCKE. 

OuR aim is to make the SCHOOL REVIEW indispensable to the superin- 
tendent of schools and to the principal and teachers in the high school. It is 
the medium of communication among the thousands of teachers in our second- 
ary schools who are interested in the progress of education, and who wish 
to know what others are doing to help on this progress. We begin the cam- 
paign in September when the teacher in the high school returns to work and 
we are able to promise to our readers some very interesting articles. Dr. 
Fred. W. Atkinson, Superintendent of Public Instruction in the Philippine 
Islands, will write on ‘“‘ How Can the Public High School Reach Individ- 
uals ?’’ Professor William Morris Davis, of Harvard University, will con- 
tribute a paper on “ Physical Geography in the High School.” There will 
be also an interesting and suggestive exposition of the results of the elective 
system in high-school work in what is known as the “ Galesburg plan.” 

WE have received from the director of the business department of one of 
the largest high schools in this country a very appreciative letter concerning 
the editorial on commercial education in our April number. He says: “It 
should carry conviction to some of those educators who are still doubtful as 
to the advisability of commercial courses. I feel you are deceiving yourself, 
however, with reference to the ease with which commercial teachers are to 
be obtained.. We have scoured New England and the middle states thor- 
oughly for nearly two months in the attempt to find a good assistant for our 
commercial department, and we have not yet found the man. | know of no 
more promising field of high-school work at the present time, of no line of 
work where there are the same opportunities for rapid advancement, and yet 
the average college man would much rather teach Latin and Greek or mathe- 


matics at a very moderate salary. If you know where good teachers are to 
be found, I should be very glad to be put on track of them.” 

THE April number of the Oftimist, the journal of the Kankakee, III, 
High School, publishes the constitution and laws of self-government adopted 
by the students. This will be of value to those who have an interest in the 
problem of self-government. 

It is difficult to find an arithmetic which will be simple enough to use in 
the first grade of our schools and yet have any educational value. Miss 
Wooster has tried to solve this problem in the Wooster Arithmetic, published 
by Crane & Co., of Topeka, Kan., at 25c. Much of the work is very sugges- 
tive, and the use of illustrations and color work would materially aid a 
teacher. 
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THE Macmillan Company has responded to the demand of those who are 
interested in inspiring works on education by publishing, in one volume and at 
a reduced price, the Life of Edward Thring, the Head Master of Uppingham 
School, by Dr. George R. Parkin. Such a scholarly and inspiring work 
ought to be read by every teacher, especially by those engaged in secondary 
school work. It contains over five hundred pages, and is published at $2. 


Mr. J. GEORGE HODGKINS, librarian of the education department for 
Ontario, has published a little illustrated brochure of twenty-six pages on 
School Room Decoration in Ontario — Historical and Patriotic, in which he 
brings to the attention of the people of Ontario the advisability of placing in 
the schools some illustrations of the men and the great deeds that have made 
the history of that country. Mr. Hodgkins says that it was a visit to the 
schools of this country that opened his eyes to the possibilities of this aspect 
of education. 


THE Kindergarten Review for May contains a very interesting report of 


the recent meeting at Brooklyn of the International Kindergarten Union. 
This number ought to be in the hands of all those who are interested in the 
influence of this vitalizing force in our school system. Papers read at this 
meeting by Dr. Wm. T. Harris on “ The Future of the Kindergarten,” and 
by Miss Laura Fisher, of Boston, on “ The Kindergarten in the School,” are 
printed in full. The Review has reduced its subscription price one half, and 
is a remarkably good paper for the modest sum of $1 a year. 

PHILADELPHIA is one of the few cities of our land which has a history, 
the city where the first American play was made, the first American coin 
struck, the city of Penn, Benjamin Franklin, and Stephen Girard. The 
history of this great city has been well written by Lillian Rhoades and is com- 
mended in an introduction by Mr. Edward Brooks, the superintendent of 
public schools. The publishers also have done their work well and this 
Story of Philadelphia will make excellent supplementary reading in Amer- 
ican history. It is published by the American Book Company, has 384 pages, 
and the price is 85 cents. 

WE are being called upon to furnish educators for our colonies, and cer- 
tainly there have been some excellent selections. The latest deprives us of 
a very successful high-school principal and a contributor to this journal, for 
we hear that Principal Frederic W. Atkinson, of the Springfield, Mass., High 
School, has been appointed superintendent of instruction in the Philippines 
at a salary said to be in the neighborhood of $8000. From the New England 
children to the dusky Filipinos is a long call, but we feel confident of the 
wisdom of the appointing power, and we look for great success under the 
able organizing power and sound judgment of Dr. Atkinson. 

Mr. A. L. Goopricu of the Free Academy, Utica, N. Y., has made 
every teacher of ancient history his debtor in publishing his 7opics on Greek 
and Roman History. This is the true “source method”’ where the pupil is 
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informed of the best sources, where he does not grope blindly about and waste 
his time in unintelligent search. An interesting appendix is a list of historical 
fiction, tales, poetry, and drama relating to Greece and to Rome. The topics 
for special investigation with a discriminated bibliography, and the various 
lists of “terms to define”’ are other good features of this excellent book. It 
is published by The Macmillan Company, New York at 60 cents. 

ANNIVERSARIES are pleasant occasions, especially when it is possible to 
frankly compliment those to whom increasing years has brought wisdom and 
deserved prosperity. The Déa/ of Chicago has just issued its Twentieth 
Anniversary Number, and in it has crowded a rich literary résumé of the 
progress of the past twenty years in literature, publishing, bookselling, 
libraries, periodicals, and education. The progress in education is well 
explained by Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, of the University of Michigan, and this 
article will prove of great value to all who are interested in education in this 
country. Weare glad to find a paper of such prominence as the Dia/ devot- 
ing space to the rational discussion of our great educational problems, and 
we wish it increased and increasing prosperity. 


THE French people are waking up to the necessity of sending out trained 


men to fill colonial positions, if the mother country is to retain her place 
among the great nations of the earth. In order to provide a supply of 
capable men for commercial work in their colonies, a colonial institute is to 
be opened in Marseilles. Students of the institute will be sent out at the 
expense of the state, and they will collect information, which will be fur- 


nished to commercial houses in the form of detailed reports. Instruction 
will be given in botany, zodlogy, natural history, colonial geography, and 
history. There will be a museum of plants, minerals, etc., so that the student 
may become acquainted with the actual products of the colonies; also a 
school of medicine to familiarize him with diseases peculiar to tropical 
countries. It is probable that arrangements will be made for teaching oriental 
languages. For grounds and buildings the city of Marseilles has given 
$193,000. 

THe Tenth Summer meeting of the Cambridge University Extension 
School will be held at Cambridge, England, from August 2 to August 27. 
Among those who have promised to take part are: Professor A. V. Dicey, 
Graham Wallas, Rev. T. J. Lawrence, H. J. Boyd-Carpenter, Rev. A. Jessopp, 
Dr. Stubbs (Dean of Ely), J. Churton Collins, F. W. H. Meyers, Professor W. 
Knight (St. Andrews), Sir Joshua Fitch, Dr. C. W. Kimmins, M. E. Sadler, 
E. L. S. Horsburgh, J. A. R. Marriott, Rev. W. Hudson Shaw, and many 
others. The general subject of the lectures throughout the meeting will be 
“Life and Thought in England in the Nineteenth Century,” and there will be 
six main subdivisions; (1) National Development; (2) Studies in Litera- 
ture; (3) Scientific Progress; (4) Theology; (5) Education; (6) Biographical 
Studies. Outline programs can be had gratis from Mr. John Nolen, 111 
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South Fifteenth street, Philadelphia, Pa. Full programs, tickets, and all 
information from R. D. Roberts, M.A., Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge, 
England. 


IT IS very appropriate to the season that the April issue of the Riverside 
Art Series should be about Jean Francois Millet, the artist of modern times 
who has done the most to make the world acquainted with French outdoor 
life, and who has got the closest to the earth and its humble workers. 
The book is arranged similarly to the Raphael, Rembrandt, and Michel- 
angelo, and is written by Miss Estelle M. Hurll, the author of the other 
books of the same series. Among the sixteen pictures which have been 
chosen to illustrate best the artist’s characteristics are the two pictures which 
have made Millet’s name most famous in this country, The Angelus, and The 
Man with the Hoe; other pictures are the Shepherdess, The Sower, The 
Gleaners, The Church at Greville, and those two charming pictures of child 
life, The Knitting Lesson, and Feeding Her Birds. 

The publishers, Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston, New York, 
and Chicago, will send the book, postpaid, on receipt of 30 cents for the 
paper-bound book, and 4o cents for the cloth-bound book. 


A COMMITTEE of the senate, consisting of Messrs. Stewart, McMillan, 
Gallinger and Clark has been investigating the schools of the District of 
Columbia, and especially those of the city of Washington. The crucial 
question was ‘‘ Whether a thorough instruction in spelling, reading, writing, 
grammar, arithmetic, and geography supersedes teaching of the higher 
branches of learning; and if not, why not.” The evidence as printed in 
Report No. 711 of the senate is a very amusing piece of literature and shows 
very clearly how confused in their ideas are those people who condemn our 
rational methods of teaching. 

The committee makes an interesting recommendation in regard to the 
reconstruction of the machinery of organization and administration. Their 
plan is that of a business corporation in which there will be five directors 
appointed by the President of the United States by and with the advice of 
the senate, one retiring each year. The compensation of the members of the 
board shall be twenty dollars per capita for personal attendance at each 
meeting, but shall not exceed $1000 per annum. The following is the argu- 
ment of the senators: “It is almost a universal practice for large business 
establishments to pay the trustees or directors $5, $10, or $20 for personal 
attendance at each meeting of the board. Strange as it may seem, such slight 
compensation secures the attendance of the busiest and wealthiest men in the 
commercial centers of the country.’ The superintendent of schools is to 
receive $5000; the assistant superintendent $3000; the secretary $2500; 
the disbursing officer $2000; two clerks $1000 each; the messenger $500; 
in all, then, the expenditure on administration will be $20,000. This report 
is a very interesting bit of current educational history. 
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THE London Journal of Education for May prints in full the excellent 
presidential address of Sir Philip Magnus at the recent meeting of the 
Manual Training teachers of England. This is one of the best expositions 
of the spirit and progress of this great branch of education that we have 
read. In the course of his address he said that the first lesson was given in 
London, in January 1888, and the six schools then opened provided accom- 
modation for 580 pupils. The number of pupils now receiving instruction 
under the School Board of London exceeds 41,000, whilst bench accommoda- 
tion is found for 52,800 children. In regard to the aim Sir Philip said: 
“Here in England we have arrived at the conclusion that it is no part of the 
work of a primary or secondary school to give that sort of training which 
may be regarded as a substitute for apprenticeship and aims at preparing 
lads for specific trades or occupations. On the contrary, the education of our 
ordinary schools should be general, and not technical, and should have for 
its aim the creation of aptitudes, the discipline and exercise of the faculties 
and the formation of character. It is because hand-work may be so taught 
as to be the means of training and developing observation, of stimulating and 
encouraging accuracy of thought and work, that it has already won a place 
for itself in the ordinary school curriculum. That our methods are susceptible 
of improvement in detail we readily admit, and it is the function and province 
of ‘this association to indicate the direction in which said improvements may 
be effected; but I think we may be satisfied that the general principles on 
which our teaching is based are correct, and that any attempt to imitate 
certain foreign countries, by turning our schools into commercial workshops, 
and by endeavoring to make elementary education, even in the higher grades, 
a substitute for trade practice, would lead us into social difficulties, and would 
deprive manual instruction of its real value as a means of educational 
discipline.” 

In these days of growing interest in commercial education it may be of 
some interest to examine the program of studies in the commercial depart- 
ment of an English school. The University College School, in London, has 
made the following announcement of its work in the Educational Times: 

The minimum age of admission is fifteen. Attainments must be of stand- 
ard required for passing one of the following examinations (one modern lan- 
guage being included among the subjects):—Cambridge or Oxford Local 
Senior Pass or Junior Honors: London University Matriculation; C. O. P. 
First Class. Intermediate L. C. C. scholars will be admitted to the course if 
they can show a satisfactory knowledge of French or German. 

The aim is to prepare (1) for the higher branches of commercial life, (2) 
for an institution of university rank in the higher branches of industry and 
commerce. The course is two years in length. At the end of the first year 
an examination will be held for admission to the second year’s course. At 
the end of the second year’s course, the pupils will present themselves for a 
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leaving examination conducted by the technical board, on the result of which 
examination certificates will be granted. The examinations will be partly 
oral. 


COURSE OF STUDY 


English literature and composition, commercial science, economics, com- 
mercial arithmetic, commercial history, commercial geography, bookkeeping, 
mathematics. 

Two of the following languages: French, German, Spanish, Latin. 

Optional.—Chemistry, shorthand, typewriting, drawing, higher mathe- 
matics. 

English.—Selected works of English Literature, ¢. g., Bacon’s Essays, 
Burke, Arthur Helps. Essay writing, précis writing, practice in speaking, 
debates on commercial topics. 

Mathematics (first year only).—Algebra: progressions, permutations and 
combinations, logarithms, annuities, and compound interest. Geometry: 
Euclid II1, IV, VI. Trigonometry: elements up to and including solution 
of triangles, with special reference to the processes of surveying. 

Arithmetic (first and second year).—Rapid addition, abridged methods of 
multiplication and division, rapid decimalization of money; application of 
arithmetic to percentage, proportion, calculation of averages; interest, dis- 
count, commission, calculation of present value, C.I.F.; foreign weights and 
measures, exchange, banking operations, international stock exchange, trans- 
actions, sinking funds, conversion of loans. Frequent practice in mental 
arithmetic and casting up of profit and loss. 

History.—(1) Short sketch of the industrial and commercial history of 
antiquity. (2) Commercial and industrial history of the middle ages; centers 
of commerce; division of society in England ; Peasants’ revolt and economic 
effects. (3) From the discovery of America up to the invention of the steam 
engine; special study of the development of England’s foreign trade. (4) 
The industrial revolution. 

Geography (first and second year),—Physical geography; elements of 
geology, especially as regards coal and metals; agricultural, industrial, and 
commercial geography of the world ; British colonies. 

Economics (second year only).—Nature, scope, and methods of economic 
science; production and distribution, labor, capital, division of labor, values ; 
free trade and protection ; equilibrium of demand and supply; money; credit ; 
wages; relations of state to labor and trade. 

Commercial knowledge (second year only).—The machinery of business. 
Merchant, trader, etc.: principal, agent, partner; companies, company law, 
syndicates and trusts; employers’ liability; transit by land and water, navi- 
gation law; tariffs, banking, bills of exchange and other negotiable instru- 
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ments; insurance, hypothecation; chambers of commerce and consulates; 
patents and trade marks; contracts, telegraph codes. To be illustrated by 
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(2) reference to actual reports of commerce and current newspapers, (0) visits 
to docks and large commercial and industrial houses, banks, etc. 

Modern Languages.—French and German: Reading of works of travel 
and industry, economical treatises, descriptive economics ; commercial con- 
dition of foreign countries taught in the foreign language; commercial cor- 
respondence, essays—the foreign language to be used as the vehicle of 
teaching as far as possible ; deciphering of foreign handwriting. 

Spanish, Italian: reading, elementary grammar, conversation. 

Chemistry ; Shorthand (Pitman’s or Script); Drawing: Freehand, 
drawing to scale. 


AT THE opening of the fortieth session of Dalhousie College, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, Mr. J. G. McGregor, Professor of Chemistry, delivered a 
remarkably able inaugural address on ‘The Utility of Knowledge-Making 
as a Means of Liberal Training,’ from which we quote the following : 

The value of experience in the direction of the work of life does not need 
to be established by argument. It has become proverbial. But the connec- 
tion of its value as a directing agency with the making of knowledge may 
need a few words of exposition. That the mental process which enables us 
to learn by experience in later life is a knowledge-making process — the same 
as that used by the child in acquiring its mother-tongue, though perhaps more 
consciously performed — becomes obvious if we consider any particular kind 
of work in which men engage. The merchant, to take a single case, in order 
that he may be able to foresee what kinds and qualities of the many articles 
in which he deals it will be desirable for him to have in stock, must watch 
the purchases of his customers, and make mental note of their satisfaction or 
discontent. The transactions are too numerous to be carried in the memory 
or to admit of written memoranda. If he is to make progress in judging as 
to what his stock should include, he must put related experiences together, 
weld the lessons he learns from them into general rules, and make these 
rules more and more accurate as time goes on. And the same is true of 
many other questions which he must settle for himself. Unless, in fact, he 
can generalize his mercantile experience, as a child generalizes its linguistic 
experience, he must continue to buy and sell with no greater intelligence 
than he did at the outset of his business career. 

“Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain,” 
as Milton puts it, he can have no complete success. 

A similar statement may be made with respect to the physician, the 
farmer, the investigator, the housewife, the artisan, the politician, the clerk — 
with respect, in fact, to all classes of workers, whatever the form of work in 
which they may be engaged. It may be made also, not only in regard to 
their main work, but in so far as they may in addition be engaged in athletic, 
literary, artistic, political, social, religious, or any other effort, and whether 
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that effort take the form of work or play. In short, it is applicable toa 
greater or smaller extent to at least the great bulk of the various forms of 
activity of which the lives of most of us are made up. The subject-matter of 
experience, the material with which we must deal, is different in different 
cases ; but there is one condition of success which is common to them all — 
the possession of the power of foreseeing ; and there is one method of acquir- 
ing foresight—the making of knowledge for ourselves from our own 
experience. 

A difficulty with which the sound teaching of science has met, arises from 
the complex character of its subject-matter. To compare different usages of 
words, for example, one has but to turn over the leaves of a book; to com- 
pare instances of the occurrence of natural phenomena, the phenomena must 
be watched for or reproduced under varying conditions. Knowledge-making, 
therefore, especially in its early stages, finds more difficult problems in sci- 
ence than in language; and the young investigator meets with greater hin- 
drances to progress. The early investigators felt this difficulty, and banded 
themselves together in societies in order to enjoy the suggestions and criti- 
cism of their fellows. The science student of course needs the helping hand 
still more; and the teacher must be able to give the requisite aid in a 
judicious way. He must be a knowledge-maker himself, must have sufficient 
experience in the subject he is teaching, and must be largely endowed with 
tact and common sense. Unfortunately the old curriculum furnished men 
with practically no experience of science, the new curriculum furnished men 
with little knowledge-making power, and no curriculum could furnish the 
tact and common sense. The available teachers have thus in general been 
incompetent. And in the making of scientific knowledge, a pupil under an 
incompetent teacher must stick fast. 

Competent teachers in classics, on the other hand, have always been more 
readily obtainable. And—what is of more importance—in the making of 
linguistic knowledge, a pupil under an incompetent teacher does not stick 
fast. He has the experience of his childhood to help him, is capable of 
exercising the knowledge-making power, without the teacher’s aid, on the 
familiar material which language affords, and in his effort to make progress, 
cannot help exercising it toa greater or smaller extent. Let me draw special 
attention to this point; for the fact that in the study of language, exercise of 
the knowledge-making power is not only possible, but in a large measure 
inevitable, even under an incompetent teacher, gives to language study a 
great advantage over science study, as a means of discipline in all educa- 
tional institutions, but especially in those of lower grade, in which, owing to 
their large number, the difficulty of securing competent teachers is especially 
great. 

The conclusions we have now reached may be summarized thus: (1) Few 
of the subjects of the old curriculum could be studied without exercise of the 
knowledge-making power; many of the subjects of the new curriculum can. 
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(2) The demand for useful information did not affect the old curriculum; it 
seriously diminished the exercise of the knowledge-making power in the new. 
(3) Written examinations might stimulate such exercises in the old curricu- 
lum; they could not but repress it in the new. (4) Competent teachers 
could readily be secured for the old curriculum; they have not generally 
been available for the new. (5) Incompetent teachers could not largely 
exclude practice in knowledge-making under the old curriculum; they could 
not fail to exclude it largely under the new. Obviously, therefore, the more 
intensely modern the curriculum has become, Z. ¢., the more linguistic study 
has been excluded and science study introduced, the less efficient in gen- 
eral must the curriculum have become, so far as practice in knowledge- 
making is concerned. 

There is one other educational experience, perhaps specially characteristic 
of our time, to which I should like to refer, viz., the frequency of the success 
of the self-made man. His success is usually attributed to innate ability, 
organizing power, push, knowledge of men, and what not. Tomy mind it is 
largely due to a well-developed power of learning by experience; and he 
owes that in great measure to the school of practical life in which he has had 
his training. This school provides an entirely different curriculum from the 
one we have been considering. It furnishes its pupils with no outfit of infor- 
mation whatever ; but compels them to hunt out for themselves such informa- 
tion as they may require. And instead of devising cunning ways of stopping 
the putting of that and that together, it compels its pupils, by sending them 
early into active life, to cultivate that power for themselves. Many of them 
of course go down ; for no helping hand is extended to them, and the method 
is rough. But many manage to obtain the knowledge they require, learn how 
to put the that and that of their experience together, and graduate often, as 
we should say, with high honors, in one or other of the departments of active 
work. They may not have been brought into contact with much that makes 
for sweetness and light, and may thus be deficient in literary and general 
culture; but for all forms of activity that demand the generalizing of 
experience, their rough school has given them a training which is, in some 
respects at lease admirable. Can we wonder then that the practical man, 
who rightly regards ability to tackle the main work of life as the most 
important component of a complete culture, and who sees daily the com- 
parative helplessness of the products of the modern curriculum, decides to 
send his son as early as possible to the school of practical life ? 
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